





THE CHURCH’S INTERNATIONAL 
ENEMY 


SOME FACTS ABOUT CONTINENTAL 
FREEMASONRY! 


HE campaign ceaselessly carried on abroad by the 
Masonic lodges against all dogmatic religion is a 


somewhat difficult subject to present convincingly to 
an English audience. The conditions under which we live 
in this country are so entirely different from those on the 
Continent that any true picture of foreign anti-clericalism 
is bound to seem unreal or exaggerated. English Masonry— 
and with this I associate most of the Freemasonry of the 
United States and Canada—is all but wholly innocent of any 
revolutionary or anti-religious tendencies. The Masons 
whom we ourselves know and have met are prominent up-. 
holders of law and order, many of them church-goers and 
conspicuously charitable. The bizarre ritual and pre- 
posterous historical claims of the Craft are not taken very 
seriously. The institution, for most of its members, has be- 
come a kind of club, agreeably diversified by a certain 
amount of parade and dressing-up and make believe—we 
all of us retain some of the instincts of childhood—and the 
anticipated promotion from office to office is not without its 
attraction. Speaking of the vast majority of the members 
there is nothing with which they are less in sympathy than 
subversion of the existing social order, or hostility to any 
form of sincere religion. They are the very type of people 
which Russian Bolshevism would describe as dourgeois and 
would denounce as the deadliest enemies to liberty—liberty 
in the Bolshevist sense. 

Of course there are exceptions, both among individuals 
and among lodges. Here and there there has been an infil- 
tration of continental ideas, and here and there the hard 
words of successive Roman Pontiffs, who naturally speak of 
Masonry as they know it by practical experience in Catholic 
countries, have provoked a certain bitterness of feeling, over 
and above the aversion to Popery which is inbred in many 

* A paper read at the sectional meeting of the Catholic Council for Inter- 


national Relations during the National Catholic Congress at Manchester on 
September 27, 1926. 
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of the Anglo-Saxon race. Many English Masons feel that 
they have not deserved to be so denounced and thundered 
against, and they are not the kind of people who care to pene- 
trate bentath the surface of things and to solve complicated 
national and historical problems. It is here, in fact, that the 
great difficulty lies. Their own good feeling and their ex- 
perience of their English fellow Masons, as well as the 
prevalence of indifferentism, make it hard for them to 
believe that, beyond a few fanatics who are to be found 
everywhere, there can be any organized hatred of religion 
in other parts of the world. The appeals and manifestos 
of continental centres which find a place in the English 
Masonic journals are generally so couched as to give no 
offence. It is the brotherhood of man, freedom of con- 
science, the spread of education, the abolition of bigotry, 
and now, of recent years, the denunciation of militarism, the 
cry of “no more war,” which are most impressively insisted 
on. With these abstractions nobody can quarrel. Years 
ago the repudiation by the Grand Orient of France of all 
recognition of the Great Architect of the Universe came upon 
the majority of English Masons as a most disconcerting 
shock, and the decree of excommunication passed by the 
Grand Lodge of this country in 1878 has so far never been 
rescinded. But this ostracism has also had the effect of 
extinguishing to a large extent both knowledge of and interest 
in the doings of continental lodges. Moreover, when we rea- 
lize the enormous numerical preponderance of Anglo-Saxon 
Masonry,! it is intelligible enough that, even apart from the 
normal Englishman’s habit of isolation, he should be quite 
content to let things go on as they are. Anglo-Saxon 
Masonry is self-sufficing. Apart from a few rare individuals, 
intense and exceptional spirits, English Masons do not in 
the least want to be linked up with Mexico and Venezuela and 
Bulgaria, or even with Portugal, Italy, and France. 


t In the Kalender jir Freimaurerei, 1926, compiled by Hugo Schmidt and 
published by Zechel at Leipzig, which is regarded as the most accurate of the 
publications of the kind, we find that North America is credited with 17,008 
lodges and with 3,091,100 members, and England, or rather the United Kingdom, 
with 5,536 lodges and 351,000 members. This makes an English speaking 
Masonry of nearly 3,450,000 members, and if we count Australia we get 100,000 
more, i.e., altogether roughly 3,550,000. Now all the other recognized Masons 


in the world do not number much more than 300,000. There are said to be 
82,180 in Germany, 44,000 in France, 25,000 in Italy, but no other country with 
the exception of Sweden counts more than 10,000. In other words the Masons of 
English speech form more than nine-tenths of the entire membership of the 
Craft. This fact alone, I think, is highly significant as pointing to a difference 
in character between English and foreign Masonry. 
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But the continental Mason, as a rule, is a very different 
person. He is, for the most part, a crank, if not a fanatic, 
and his fanaticism usually assumes the form of a fierce anti- 
clericalism. Long before the end of the 18th century the 
activities of this secret organization, especially in France and 
Germany, had already taken on the character of a conspiracy 
against the Church and the existing civil Government. I 
am not necessarily identifying myself with the conclusions of 
Barruel, of Mgr. Jouin, and some other modern authors who 
have written in the same sense. There is always a tendency 
to exaggeration in those who have allowed any interpretation 
of facts to become an idée fixe. But I cannot understand 
how anyone can acquaint himself with the evidence afforded 
by the book of the Scottish Freemason Robison, or appealed 
to by the writers just named, without being convinced that 
the continental Freemasonry of that period was for the most 
part in active sympathy with the forces which brought about 
the French Revolution, and employed itself systematically in 
undermining all religious faith and respect for ecclesiastical’ 
authority. Moreover, what is indisputable and what comes 
nearer home to us at the present day, many, very many, of 
the most prominent and representative members of the Grand 
Orients of France, Belgium, Italy, etc., glory in the fact, are 
disposed to exaggerate the share of their brethren in that 
great cataclysm, and regard the work which it left incom- 
plete as a sacred charge bequeathed to the Freemasons of our 
own times to carry through to its fuller accomplishment. 
In a paper like this a few brief illustrations must necessarily 
suffice. Take, for example, the following. 

Before the International Masonic Congress, organized at 
Paris in 1889 by the Grand Orient of France in commemor- 
ation of the centenary of the Revolution, a preliminary cir- 
cular was published in the Masonic journal, Za Chaine 
@Union, stating that— 


Freemasonry, which prepared the Revolution of 1789, 
has the duty of continuing its task. The present state of 
feeling calls for action. . . The ways and means of 
extending the bonds of Masonic solidarity to the Masonry 
of the whole world will form the subject of proposals 
to be discussed during the Congress.! 


® See La Chaine d’Union for 1889, p.134. The circular was dated April 2, 
1889. 
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One of the most prominent French Masons just before the 
War was M. Charles Bernardin, who was at the time a legal 
functionary (juge de paix) under the Republic, as well as 
President of the Committee which was striving to promote 
a cordial union between the Masons of France and Germany. 
In a book published by him in 1910 we read: 


The French Revolution represents the Incarnation of 
the Word of Freemasonry. Yes, it was the Freemasons 
who brought about the French Revolution, not by means 
of a plot hatched in their lodges, but because, as I have 
said, they allowed their word to take flesh, by realizing 
the programme which they had laid down in the Cahiers 
of 1789. 

The Freemasons wished the revolution to be noble 
and humane. But amid the pains of child-birth, in 
bringing into existence a new social order, half-measures 
could have no place. It had to be either ‘“ conquer or 
die.’ . . Let our accusers read before they condemn. 
We, for our part, in the presence of those giants of in- 
telligence and conviction, who sacrificed themselves so 
heroically in the service of their new faith—whether they 
be called Danton, Robespierre, or Saint-Just—are con- 
scious of no feeling but one of admiration, esteem and 
gratitude.! 


I am not exaggerating when I assert that this writer was 
a representative member of the Grand Orient, a spokesman 
for his fellows. At a great Masonic banquet in May, 1911, 
M. Bernardin proposed a toast in which he coupled the names 
of Robespierre and Saint-Just, as well as those of Dreyfus 
and Ferrer, with the glories of the Republic and of the 
French people, who, as he said, “‘ had made the French Revo- 
lution."" In the same speech, using a phrase which recurs 
continually in Grand Orient literature, he told his hearers: 
“Let us not forget that we are the Counter-Church (éa 
Contre-Eglise)?; that we must destroy the influence of re- 
ligion in every form in which it presents itself,” and he goes 
on to speak of the Church as “our terrible adversary, the 


' Bernardin, Notes pour servir a histoire de la Franc-Maconnerie @ Nancy 
(1910), I. pp. 45—49.- 

* See La Franc-Maconnerie démasquée, 1912, p.18. How completely this rdle 
of the “ Counter-Church" has been adopted by continental Masonry is demon- 
strated by Father Graber, with endless textual citations from official Masonic 
sources, in his article “‘ Die Freimaurerei als Gegenkirche” in the Stimmen der 
Zeit, May, 1932, pp. 81—103. 
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Beast ‘(Za Béte) which is wounded to death, but which in 
the convulsions of its agony is gathering strength to make 
a last desperate attack.” 

This glorification of the French Revolution as the work 
of the Masonic lodges is of quite common occurrence in 
the continental organs of the Craft, and though some of 
their more sober writers question the fact on historic grounds, 
they rarely repudiate such an association with the Revolution 
in principle. In a serious work which has been recently 
published by the Freemason, Professor Gaston Martin, he 
takes up the position that Freemasonry initiated the Revolu- 
tion but did not instigate it, a rather subtle distinction which 
still leaves plenty of foundation for our present argument. 

My contention is, in fact, that the activities of continental 
Masonry during the last 130 years have been in practice, 
and to a large extent even in their avowed purpose, in accord 
with the principles of the Revolution. ‘Obviously, I can 
attempt no methodical demonstration in this short paper to 
show that Masonry is responsible for the anti-religious legis- 
lation which has been so conspicuous in republican France 
during the last half century. I cannot give proof in detail 
of the part which the lodges played in the Revolution in 
Portugal and its wholesale confiscations, or in the formation 
and development of the Young Turkey Party from ‘1867 to 
1910 with the incredibly barbarous massacres of the latter 
year.? It would be impossible, again, to analyse the influ- 
ences which have brought about the present atmosphere of 
unrest in Catholic Spain, not to speak of Mexico, South 
America, the Philippines, etc. But it is the boast of the 
Grand Orients that these things were the work of Masonic 
agitation, just as they claim to have produced the French 
Revolution. No doubt other factors largely contributed, but 
we may note that in many cases results were attained which 
corresponded exactly with the programme previously avowed 
by the lodges, and secondly, as I have said, that the 
accredited representatives of continental Masonry over and 
over again claimed for themselves the credit for what had 
been achieved. Let me mention that I am in large measure 
indebted for such illustrations as can be given here to the 
researches of Father Griiber, but I quote him with the more 


* La Franc-Maconnerie francaise et la préparation de la Révolution, p.129— 
“Ja Maconnerie fut l’initiatrice et non l’instigatrice de la Révolution.” 

* See especially the two articles on “‘ Freemasonry in Turkey” by M. Flavien 
Brenier in the Oxjord and Cambridge Review, Oct. and Nov., 1912. 
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confidence because many prominent Masonic writers go out 
of their way to bear witness to the thoroughness with which 
he has studied the subject as well as to the accuracy of his 
information.* 

What is the avowed aim of continental Masonry? It is 
to establish a world-wide Republic of Masonry, a project 
which, when embodied in a toast at the banquet which closed 
the International Masonic Congress held at Paris as far back 
as 1900, was received with thunders of applause.? 

But as means of reaching this result various orators in the 
same Congress pointed out that they must work for the des- 
truction of clericalism, the overthrow of priestly domination, 
the elimination of every trace of theocracy, or of the theory 
of the rights of God (droit divin) as opposed to the rights 
of man. M.Desmons, the most prominent French Mason 
of that day, referred to the great declaration of the French 
Revolution on Aug. 26th, 1789, as the Magna Charta of the 
human race, and he added that “in the light of that Magna 
Charta the nations of the world during the 19th century 
have travelled far towards realizing the ideals of the French 
Revolution and in the direction of a final triumph of truth 
over superstition, of liberty over the priests, of freedom of 
conscience over the fanaticism of the clergy, of the human 
mind over theocratic ideas.”* Another influential speaker 
proclaimed that “in Spain and Italy, as in France, Belgium, 
and many other countries, clericalism is our one enemy,” 
and M. Cocq, the Grand Master of the Grand Orient of Bel- 
gium, insisted that: 


It is not enough to combat the influence of the clergy, 
to strip the Church of the authority which she has usurped 
and of which she makes evil use. What must be des- 
troyed is the instrument which the clergy employ to sub- 
jugate the masses—it is religion itself, it is the belief in 
religious and deceptive phantoms, in the supernatural, 
it is dogma.” (Applause.) 4 

The same tone has been consistently maintained in the 
International Congresses which have followed. In that of 
1904 the assembled Masons were told that “ throughout the 
world they had one common enemy to contend against; this 
enemy, which must be overthrown (because it was the enemy 

* See Das neue Reich for 1926, 3 Ap.\p- 544, and 24 Ap. p. 599. 


* See Compte-rendu du Congrés Maconnique International, p. 160. 
3 Compte-rendu, p.73. 4 Compte-rendu, p. 12. 
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of the human race) was the Papacy with its bodyguard the 
Jesuits." Similarly the Deputy Grand Master of the famous 
Swiss Lodge “Alpina” had in 1902 impressed upon his 
hearers: 

We have one irreconcilable enemy (the Pope and 
clericalism). Its army is black as the darkness of night; 
it is as multitudinous as the swarms of microbes that 
poison the air; it is powerful, united, disciplined, a model 
of blind obedience. This army fights to doevil. Free- 
masonry fights to do good.? 


One might quote dozens of similar utterances, but I will 
content myself with one more. At the great Masonic meet- 
ing of 1904 the eloquent M. Bonnet delivered a closing 
speech (Discours de Cléture) in which he described the 
Papacy as “the executioner of the human race” (dourreau 
de l’humanité) and declared that Freemasonry gloried in 
having carried on the traditions of the Reformation and the 
French Revolution. ‘The fiction of the temporal sover- 
eignty of the Roman Pontiff,’ he said, “has already been 
swept away, that of his spiritual sovereignty will share the 
same fate,’ and he concluded in these words: 


In hastening the abolition of denominational pre- 
judices and the dawn of universal toleration, our brother 
Masons abroad will attain civil peace and the security 
of international relations. The reconciliation of man- 
kind among themselves will put an end to war. The 
destruction of the Church will open a new era of justice 
and benevolence. Our emancipation from dogma and 
the supernatural will mark the beginning of the reign 
of science and reason. 


This, it seems, was followed by a triple salvo of applause ; 
the assembly rose to its feet and acclaimed the orator. Finally 
the Chairman remarked amid renewed plaudits: “I am sure 
that I interpret aright the feeling of the meeting in saying 
that it is your wish that this speech should be printed in a 
separate form.’’* 

It may be objected that most of the utterances which I 
have quoted are twenty years old or more. That is true, 
but there is not the slightest reason to believe that there has 

' Congres de Bruxelles, pp. 43 seq. 


* Congres de Genéve, 1902, pp.93 seq. 
3 Compte-renda du Convent de 1904, pp. 447—463. 
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been any change of feeling since then. The M. Bonnet who 
expressed these sentiments was the chosen orator at the 
French Masonic Convention of 1924. The M. Bernardin 
previously cited is named as a most active agent in the 
attempt td establish closer relations between French and 
German Masonry in 1914, and was still in 1924 a prominent 
member of the supreme council. Possibly of late years 
French and Italian Masons have become rather more careful 
about the language used in public utterances, or at any rate 
about the publication of those utterances in an unexpurgated 
form. The “affaire des fiches” (index-slips) in 1905 did 
really seem to have shocked the public conscience. It was 
then proved that the French army was involved in an immense 
network of esfionnage organized by the lodges. 


Any officer who was known to cherish religious con- 
victions, whose children were being educated in a 
denominational school, or whose wife attended Mass, was 
made the subject of an index-slip drawn up by the local 
masonic lodge and confidentially despatched to the War 
Office, at that time almost entirely staffed by Freemasons. 
These slips were then collected and formed a register, 
which popularly went by the nickname of “ Carthage,” 
an allusion to the famous delenda est Carthago of Cato. 
Such unfortunate officers as had the ill-luck to figure in 
this black book might say good-bye to all hope of pro- 
motion no matter what their military capacity. 


The same sort of pressure was applied to civilians and 
to every kind of civic functionary, but this interference with 
the army touched French public opinion in its tenderest 
point. None the less in 1912 and 1913, just before the 
war, Freemasonry still maintained a strangle-hold upon 
French political life. At that period in a population of 
roughly 40 millions, the Grand Orient of France, and the 
Grand Lodge combined, claimed only a membership of 
36,000 Masons. Yet in the Chamber 300 deputies out of 
a total of 580, and in the Senate 180 senators out of 300, 
were members of Masonic organizations. They thus had 
an absolute majority in both departments of the legislature.? 


‘ See Flavien Brenier in the Oxjord and Cambridge Review, May, 1912, 
pp. 168—169. 

* See Brenier, ibid. p.165. How completely the leading politicians of recent 
years, such men e.g. as Herriot and Painlevé, are identified with Masonry, appears 
from the data printed in Michel, La Dictature de la Franc-Maconnerie sur 
fa France, pp.14, 15, 37, etc. 
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Surely this fact alone is of supreme significance. The 
Masons formed less than one ina thousand of the total popu- 
lation, but yet they, ruled the country and their rule was 
a reign of terror. No wonder that even abroad some ink- 
ling of the true position of affairs began to penetrate, and 
that one found such paragraphs as the following which ap- 
peared in the Wew York Times of February 23rd, 1913, 
and also in the London Standard: 


The aim of the Grand Orient is to destroy all religion, 
beginning, of course, by crushing Roman Catholicism in 
France, to overturn all thrones hostile to its designs and 
to establish a world-wide republic, but a republic of 
which its own high-priests are to be the dictators. 


That these aims have not in any way altered since the war 
is proved by a remarkable compilation of the published 
utterances of representative Masons extracted from the 
official reports of the Congresses and Conventions of the 
Craft, which has been recently given to the world by A. G. 
Michel under the title of ‘‘ La Dictature de la Franc-Macon- 
nerie sur la France.”! Amongst other points there made 
prominent, it is shown that, since the War, Freemasonry has 
done its utmost to make the League of Nations the instru- 
ment of its “new religion of humanity."’ For instance the 
Grande Loge de France has declared that “the League of 
Nations which we are looking for will have so much the 
more real moral force and so much the more influence over 
the peoples of the world in proportion as it may find it 
possible to base itself upon the support of the different 
Masonic groups throughout the universe."? Similarly an- 
other Masonic gathering in December, 1923, expressed itself 
as follows: 


“La Semaine de Défense laique,” putting its trust 
in the power of the League of Nations, strengthened and 
democratized, to assure the peace of the world, denounces 
the efforts of the Church to undermine this exalted or- 
ganization for international concord, which she fears as 
a rival to her own teaching of instaurare omnia in 

2 This is a publication included in the Editions Spes, 17 rue Soufflot, Paris 
(Ve), 1924. The book contains some hundreds of citations, with accurate 
references, nearly all belonging to the years 1920—1923, and nearly all proclaim- 
ing hostility to the Church and sympathy with the principles of the French 


Revolution. 
* Voeu de la Grande Loge de France, 1923, p.97- 
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Christo, and expresses the hope that the nations may 
agree among themselves upon the laws which are just, 
without favour to any.? 


Similarly the Grand Orient in 1923 strongly urged the 
extension of the International Association of Masonry and 
called upon it to intervene by every means in its power in 
favour of the League of Nations. Neither must we forget 
that it was the same Grand Orient which in 1922 openly 
declared that “* Masonry ought to make itself felt everywhere, 
but to show its hand nowhere.’ 

To anyone who will take the trouble to investigate the 
recent activities of continental Masonry, even only so far 
as they are recorded in Masonic journals and the published 
proceedings of Conventions, etc., the fact at once becomes 
plain that an immense effort is being made to break down 
national barriers, entirely in the interest of a future Universal 
Republic of Masonry, which is to follow in the footsteps of 
the French Revolution. At the banquet celebrated in con- 
nection with the Convention of 1923, the President of the 
General Assembly of the Grand Orient proposed a toast which 
was received with enthusiastic applause: “To the French 
Republic, the daughter of French Masonry ; to the Universal 
Republic of to-morrow, the daughter of Universal Masonry.’’s 
In view of this consummation the leading spirits of the Craft, 
finding a convenient stronghold in Switzerland, have strained 
every nerve to bring about the cordial co-operation of the 
Masons of France, Belgium, Italy, etc., with those of Central 
Europe, and more especially to break through the ban 
decreed against the Grand Orient by their brethren of English 
speech. They would fain make the League of Nations their 
tool in realizing the project of a godless universal republic ; 
though, so far, they have happily met with scant success in 
any of these designs. Still the cry of the brotherhood of 
man is a specious one and the danger cannot be ignored. 
Witness, for example, the circular embodying the conclu- 
sions of the Grand Convention which was issued in December, 
1925, by the International Grand Chancellor, Reverchon. 
It speaks of the League's commission of “ Intellectual Co- 


t “To re-establish all things in Christ’’ (Ephes. i. 10); this was the key- 
note of the first encyclical of Pope Pius X. and formed, as it were, the programme 
of his pontificate. 

* Semaine de Défense laique,"" December, 1923, p.27- 

3 “Convention,” Grand Orient, 1922, p. 362. 

4 “Convention,” Grand Orient, 1923, p. 403. 
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operation ""—a phrase intended to promote good feeling 
among the scientific and intellectual classes and mutual help 
among the universities—as the body which should have con- 
trol over school manuals “ with the object of eliminating the 
poison of Nationalism and denominational intolerance (4on- 
jessionellen Intoleranz)."" It is not altogether surprising 
that in certain Catholic circles a distrust of the League of 
Nations should have made itself felt. The impression that 
continental Masonry will in the end “‘nobble” the League, as 
it has nobbled the republican government of France, can 
only be counteracted by open and resolute action on the part 
of those to whom religion still means something. The aims 
of Masonry have not undergone the least change since the 
war. The spirit which prompts them is still that which in 
1902 found expression in the speech of M. Delpech, the 
then President of the Grand Orient of France, who was also 
a member of the French senate. 

The triumph of the Galilean [he said] has lasted twenty 
centuries; but now his day is over. The mysterious 
voice which once announced the death of Pan, to-day 
announces the downfall of the impostor God who pro- 
mised an era of justice and peace to those who believe 
in him. The illusion has persisted far too long. This 
faithless God now gives place in his turn. He passes 
from the scene to join in the dust of ages his fellow 
deities of India, Egypt, Greece, and Rome who saw so 
many deluded worshippers prostrate before their altars. 

. Brother Masons, we rejoice to state that we are 
not without our share in this overthrow of the false pro- 
phets. The Roman Church founded on the Galilean 
myth began to decay rapidly from the very day on which 
organized Masonry was first established.* 

That the Popes have good reason for banning a Free- 
masonry animated with such a spirit as these words imply 
will hardly be disputed by anyone; and this, be it noted, is 
the only form of Masonry with which they are in immediate 
contact. The Nathans, the Lemmis, and the Margiottas of 
the days of Leo XIII. used the same kind of language. 
Further, if anyone should ask why, when Masonry was still 
in its infancy and predominantly English, the Holy See de- 
nounced it in uncompromising terms even as far back as 


' Speech of M. Delpech on September 20, 1902, reported in the Compte 
Rendu du Grand Orient de France, p. 381. 
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1738, I would reply that the movement had its origin in the 
Deism then prevalent, that it seemed to offer mankind a 
religion which was a substitute for the revealed religion of 
Christianity, that its members pledged themselves by fan- 
tastic oaths of secrecy to perform they knew not what, and 
that the Pope’s alarm at the possibility of the perversion 
of this machinery to evil purposes was fully justified by the 
developments of the nextfifty years culminating in the French 
Revolution. If the Papacy has condemned Masonry on re- 
ligious grounds, secular administrations, from the sovereigns 
of the eighteenth century down to Signor Mussolini in recent 
years, have proscribed it no less severely.1 Speaking in the 
Italian Senate on November 20th, 1925, the Fascist leader, 
after stating emphatically that his opposition to Masonry 
was not of recent date but was older than the war, went on 
to remark: 

If we divide the body of the nation roughly into two 
or three great classes, you will notice how the bourgeoisie, 
the workers, those who rely on their own energy and 
initiative, keep aloof from Freemasonry. It is also en- 
tirely disregarded by the agricultural classes. The 
people, or as the phrase runs, the proletariat, have al- 
ways distrusted Masonry. So true is this that I believe 
that statistics would show that 80 per cent of the recruits 
to Masonry belong to the liberal professions. And what 
attracts them is simply the hope of making a career for 
themselves by its means. For these employés, clerks, 
doctors, etc., think that they will obtain promotion more 
rapidly by Masonic favour. 


Obviously Mussolini wished to steer clear of the religious 
question,but his judgment is that continental Masons as a body 
are climbers, people ‘‘on the make,” keeping more or less 
selfish ends permanently in view. Such men are often full 
of talk and fine phrases, but they are not the workers and are 
never to be trusted. No country is the richer for having 
them as citizens. Finally, before concluding this imper- 
fect sketch of the subject, two further remarks may perhaps 
be pardoned me. The first is this, that the whole modern 
effort of the Masonic organization is to establish an Inter- 

‘ It is impossible in this short paper to deal adequately with the motives 
which have influenced the Holy See in its unequivocal condemnation of Free- 
masonry. The reader must be referred to the article :“* Masonry,” by Father 


Griber, S.J., in the Catholic Encyclopedia, or to the present writer's little pam- 
phlet published by the Catholic Truth Society. 
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national Masonry and to claim a sort of monopoly in the 
attempt to break down national barriers and prejudices, lay- 
ing stress upon the essential brotherhood of mankind but 
excluding all reference to God and religion. Seeing that 
the recognition of our duty to our neighbour forms the second 
half of the great commandment of the Law, we as Christians 
and Catholics ought not to need rationalistic arguments to 
teach us this truth. It is especially the work of the Catholic 
Council for International Relations to further any sensible 
and seasonable effort to produce harmony, and we ought 
to be able to convince the world that we Christians are more 
earnest and self-sacrificing in the cause than those who are 
avowedly bent on the overthrow both of the Catholic Church 
and of the existing social order. 

But my second point seems to me even more important. 
We shall, I submit, never produce any impression upon the 
masses of the heedless and religiously indifferent unless there 
is a large measure of union and charity among ourselves. 
The greatest hindrance to all Catholic action, both political 
and social, has always been internal dissension,complicated by 
the friction and acerbity which inevitably go with it. There 
is a periodical which is directly consecrated to counteracting 
the efforts of Freemasonry—Za Revue /nternationale des 
Sociétés Secrétes—and there can be no doubt that the pur- 
pose with which it was founded is in every way worthy of 
praise. But the tone and temper in which many of its articles 
are written cannot be regarded as otherwise than regrettable. 
The extreme and undiscriminating anti-semitism which per- 
vades the whole, the shafts of satire launched against all who 
do not go quite so far as the writers consider desirable, the 
ridicule heaped upon the League of Nations, the violent de- 
nunciation of the Boy Scout Movement abroad, the bitter- 
ness of tone in condemning such efforts as those of M. Marc 
Sangnier, cannot, I think, do good to the Catholic cause. 
Even with the most exasperating and irreligious of opponents 
it is a duty to try to understand their point of view, to quote 
them fairly, to distinguish between the leaders and their in 
so many cases deluded dupes, and to give each one, as long 
as possible, the credit for being in good faith. But can 
anyone doubt that this is a thousand times more necessary 
when we are dealing with those who are fighting the same 
battle and have the cause of God and religion as much at 
heart as ourselves? 

HERBERT THURSTON. 
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te E came unto his own and his own received him 

not.” But He was not deceived; ‘for that he 

knew all men, and because he needed not that 
any should give testimony of man: for he knew what was in 
man.” He knew what man would do with Him and He 
would allow him to do it; “He knew from the beginning 
who they were that did not believe and who he was that would 
betray him"; nevertheless He would let men treat Him and 
His mission as they would; out of it all He would draw that 
stream of good which would one day spread over the world. 
To the eyes of men His life might seem a wandering in a 
barren wilderness; He knew that He was leading His own 
into the Promised Land. 


I. THE MANIFESTATION 


He would begin from the very beginning. For close on 
thirty years, in the commonest of common village hamlets, 
His life would be so common that not one of those about Him 
would see in Him more than they saw in one another; when 
at length He did appear it would be as a sinner among sin- 
ners, nothing else. His first year before the world would 
be for the most part one of comparative inaction, waiting 
at the gate of His beloved Judza, waiting by the Jordan 
crossing, waiting to be found. He would have men dis- 
cover Him, if possible come to Him of their own accord ; first 
through the teaching of the Herald, John, then through ex- 
perience of their own. He would have them come to Him 
and see for themselves, realize His personality apart from 
all else, be captivated by it, rise to admiration of it, to 
love it, to trust in it, to cling to it, to great conclusions 
because of it alone; next be won by His teaching, by what He 
said and by the way He said it, authoritative, conclusive, 
evident as He spoke without need of further argument, of the 
grandeur of the Kingdom that was theirs, of the oneness of 
them all, even with Himself, under the roof of a common 
Father, of the ideal of life in this Kingdom, in this universal 
family, lastly of Himself, the fulfilment of all their dreams 
and desires, the longed-for Messias whom the prophets fore- 
told, the Christ anointed from all ages, the Prophet that, 
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as had been foretold, was to come, greater than Moses, the 
King of Israel, the Son of David, the Son of Man, the Son of 
God. And all these, the compelling sincerity of John, the 
witness of His own transparent self, the teaching too sub- 
lime not to be true, He would later sanction by His 
wonder-working power, a confirmation and reward to those 
who already believed, a sufficient sign to those who yet 
needed some external evidence, to His enemies an undeniable 
refutation, and then from time to time, for no seeming pur- 
pose whatsoever, a spontaneous overflowing of His divine 
human nature, as if it would not be restrained. 

But throughout, from beginning to end, His first appeal 
is always to the acceptance of Himself for what He is. He 
is the Son of Man, the Man, the more than man, manifest 
above all other men in His transparent truth, and strength, 
and sinlessness, and inner, fascinating beauty, and flawless, 
simple perfection; in whom no spot can be found, in whom 
no quality is wanting; gradually before those who had eyes 
to see He would have the truth unfold itself, till at length He 
should be acknowledged, and accepted, and believed, and 
trusted, and in the end beloved, and followed, and adored. 
The personal appeal is foremost, the rest is chiefly for its sup- 
port; with the exception of the embassy from John, and 
that is only as a proof that in Him a prophecy is fulfilled, 
only before His enemies does He appeal to His works; 
to them He says: “If you will not believe me believe my 
works,”’ but to His friends: “‘ Unless you see signs and won- 
ders you will not believe.” Even in the Passion He speaks 
only of His abiding presence in the people’s midst, of His 
claim, of His teaching, of His followers, never once of His 
miracles as such. 

And with His own, as if it were the climax of all, His 
constant argument is overwhelming love; His own love for 
them, poured out in extravagant abundance, unashamed, un- 
trammelled; in the tenderest of welcomes when they make 
advances to Him; in the gentlest, playfullest of encourage- 
ments to those who hesitate; in the easy companionship He 
gives them, which when once given is never taken back; 
in the conviction, the certainty beyond verbal argument, with 
which He inspires them; in the teaching by means of which 
He lifts them beyond their hungriest dreams; in the invita- 
tions by which He draws them after Him, backed by His 
irresistible, infallible assurance ; in the special way He listens 
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to them; the special favours He showers upon them and 
theirs; in the meekness with which He descends to their 
level, living in their cottages, dining at their board, lying 
beside them on their matting to sleep; in the protection 
with which He shields them from abuse and contempt and 
criticism and condemnation; in the solemn way He chooses 
them and sets them apart; in the careful example He gives 
them both of word and deed; in the preference He publicly 
declares for them, cherished as they are in His heart as His 
mother, His brothers and sisters; in the particular instruc- 
tions He gives them, expressly, more than all He gives to 
others; in the miracles He works for them alone, compelling 
more and more belief, inspiring ever more and more trust, 
proving beyond doubt His utter, reliable worth; in the con- 
fidence, whole-hearted and unconditional, which He places 
in them; in the commission and powers which He puts in 
their hands; in the considerate way He humours them and 
cares for them: ‘Come apart with me and rest awhile"’; 
in the thoughtfulness with which at times He substitutes them 
for Himself; in the zealous foresight with which He saves 
them from their own folly; in His yearning appeal for their 
fidelity when others turn away; in His endurance of their 
uncouth manners, their forwardness, their thoughtless famili- 
arities, their rude interruptions, their self-esteem, their im- 
patience with others; in the sympathy with which He warns 
them, and prepares them for coming evil days; in His special 
prayer for them, for all in general and for each one in 
particular; in His eagerness, long-enduring, never flagging, 
that one day they should discover Him and own Him; in His 
over-flowing joy when at last He is discovered by only one; 
in the reward He gives that one for the discovery. 

Then when at length they have found Him, and have taken 
Him entirely to their own as He had long since taken them, 
there follows the loving, and patient, and watchful care with 
which He further builds them up to perfect being and to 
perfect life; to prayer and fasting, to recognition of the 
cross, to confidence in poverty, to simplicity and truth as of 
alittle child, to freedom from all narrowness; to avoidance of 
all offence, to patience in judgment, to forgiveness and again 
to forgiveness, to endurance of abuse, to the life of prayer 
as well as to its practice, to the noble fear of God, to careful 
watchfulness, to the worthy love of others, to right discern- 
ment of real good in men and real evil, to faith, to humility, 
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to just esteem of wealth, to the proper use of talents, to the 
glory of the sacrifice of love. Last of all, when the doom is 
now imminent, and the clouds are gathering thick and black 
about them, He rides into the city triumphant in their com- 
pany, by a living parable He foretells to them what will 
come, before them He confounds His enemies, preferring 
the widow and her mite, He takes them aside and gives them 
detailed warnings of the future, He assures them of His 
special care, when comes the general upheaval they shall 
be protected. They listen and know beyond a doubt; no 
matter what in future may happen they can never question it ; 
the impress is stamped upon their hearts and can never be 
effaced, no, not even Judas can get rid of it; when later they 
recall those terrible days it is the first memory that recurs, 
that, 
“Having loved his own who were in the world 
He loved them unto the end.” 


II. THE DISCOVERY 


Upon men so keen, so enthusiastic, already touched by 
the Baptist’s eloquence and example, so observant, so willing 
to be led, yet withal so raw, so simple and untrained, how 
would the realization of this person of Jesus Christ grow? 
At first they are shown a mere Galilzan, not even a man 
from Judza as was John, a working man from fameless 
Nazareth, whose men counted for nothing and from which 
nothing came, who has been in their company already and 
they have not noticed Him; when He is first pointed out to 
them He makes no impression on them whatsoever. They 
are induced by John again to look at Him; curiously, more 
than from any other motive, they follow Him; there are no 
miracles, there is nothing they can mention as out of the 
common, yet after the first meeting they come away saying: 

“We have found the Messias.” 
A simple look, a kindly invitation, an unmistakable sincerity 
makes another describe Him with enthusiasm: 
“We have found Him 
Of whom Moses in the law 
And the prophets did write 
Jesus 
The son of Joseph of Nazareth.” 
Jesus Bar-Joseph! Not the Son of Mary; the name by which 
He would be known among His fellow-Nazarenes, nothing 
VOL. CXLVIII. AA 
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more. A prophecy, a reading of character, calls from a 
third who is inclined to doubt: 
“ Rabbi 
Thou art the Son of God, 
7 Thou art the King of Israel.” 

Attracted, sanguine, feeling sure they are right, though 
unable to give a word of reason for their choice, these men 
elect to go with Him. He leads them into Galilee; at Cana 
by a miracle they are confirmed in their belief, though a 
miracle was as yet a thing to them unknown. He returns 
to Jerusalem; they are awed by this unknown Nazarene’s 
assumption of authority, defying the rulers of the Temple 
in their own domain, with His word reducing to silence a 
scholared Pharisee, so that under His direction they venture 
to baptize and preach the kingdom, as John had done at the 
Jordan ford. He moves and again they follow; He is weary 
with His journey, and He must be the first to be relieved ; 
He holds converse with an outcast woman, one with whom 
no self-respecting Jew would speak; they are astonished, 
but they have already learnt to trust Him too much to be 
shocked; on the contrary, because He stays in that neigh- 
bourhood and mingles with the people, they stay and over- 
come their prejudices with Him. 

A very little later, in the early spring season, when they 
have gone back to their. homes and betaken themselves to 
their old occupations, and have had time to ponder on these 
things, He comes to them once more and invites them to come 
after Him, and without a moment's hesitation they leave all 
and follow. For the next few months the authority, the 
personal supremacy, the sure, clear-sighted independence, the 
certainty of vision, of aim, of mission, of His whole self, 
are borne in upon them by His teaching, by His deliberate 
self-assertion against those who would question His right 
or contradict Him; by His lavish miracles, recognized now 
for what they were, and when it so pleased Him flowing from 
Him like sunlight from the sun; by His forgiveness of sins, 
by His over-lordship of the sabbath, by His conquest of the 
multitudes whencesoever they might come, till a climax is 
reached one morning when He calls them aside from all the 
Test, 


“Whom he would himself 
That they might be with him 
And that he might send them to teach 
And to cast out devils.” 
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And yet all this time, in spite of the superhuman wonders, 
there has been felt among themselves a lessening awe, a 
growing familiarity. This Messias, this Son of God, this 
King of Israel, is nevertheless only Jesus of Nazareth, who 
after an evening of miracles will lie down beside them in 
their cottages to sleep, who when He must leave one place 
for another will almost offer His apologies, will sit at table 
with them while they make merry and they do so unafraid. 
Men ignore Him and He does not seem to mind; country 
boors allow Him to be no more than themselves, bring up 
His origin against Him, and He does not resent it; lepers 
approach Him who shrink from others, and from whom 
others shrink; He is molested where He ives by thought- 
less throngs; His friends are chosen without the least regard 
for convention; men may find fault with’ His ways and with 
the company He keeps, and He does not regard them. 

These two, on the one hand all-commanding authority, 
with the nobleness of soul that underlies it, on the other all 
unassuming familiarity, with its meek and self-ignoring low- 
liness, now become the striking external features stamped 
upon the minds of these men. The first He emphasizes, so 
that they cannot pass it over, by the thundering power of 
His word, by the royal reward He gives to one who believes, 
by imperial command of death itself; yet at the same time 
He reveals the second by His sympathy for a widow woman, 
by His shielding of a woman in disgrace, by His permitting 
women to come with Him whose only desire is to follow and 
toserve. Then comes a new phase, another demonstration ‘of 
His essential oneness with mankind, as He betrays to His 
own the dejection of His Heart because of opposition, its 
sadness because of failure, while He clings to them the more, 
appeals to them the more, calling them His own brethren, 
works further wonders for them to win them the more to 
Himself ; torn every way, with fond affection, with the sting- 
ing of abuse, with pitying compassion, with hungry longing, 
till He seems to transcend all bounds of human prudence, 
and trusts them beyond all belief, and gives them His own 
wonder-working powers, and sends them forth, untrained and 
untested as they were, to preach His doctrine and to do what 
He had done, multiplying Himself in even such as these. 

In this way they are won; these fishermen have courage 
now for anything. Children as they are they can now obey 
Him gladly, though His commands seem beyond all reason ; 
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they can believe whatever He may say, though what He says 
appears utterly impossible; they can follow Him wherever 
He may go, though He wanders far afield, into heathen 
countries, into desert places, making long and _ fruitless 
journeys; finally, in the midst of the time of deep depression, 
when the enemy has grown in strength and the homage of 
the people has grown cold and He Himself is hiding in half 
exile, when His lips have become more silent and He has re- 
sumed His old affection for hiddenness and prayer, when 
miracles have almost ceased, nay, when the very power of 
miracles seems to be deserting Him, at that moment, with 
all else taken from Him and His pure self standing stark 
before them, they can bring into a focus all they have seen, 
and felt, and heard, and known about Him, and with the 
light of grace to confirm them can declare Him to be the 
living Son of the living God, in the fullest sense that the 
words can convey. 

Nevertheless all the time, at this tremendous climax no 
less than at any other moment, He remains to them “ only 
Jesus,” the same weak being whom they fed over in Samaria, 
whom they rescued from the mob in Capharnaum, who fell 
asleep among them in their little ship. They will still pro- 
tect Him; He is theirs and shall not be taken from them; 
though troubles threaten, though He Himself foretells them, 
these gallant Twelve will gather round Him and shield Him 
from all harm. They will go to extremes in their ambitions 
concerning Him and His Kingdom till He has to curb them; 
these doughty little heroes, whose confession has made them 
so strong, whose familiarity with Him has made Him so weak, 
have to learn that their methods,the methods of the Kingdom, 
are to be those of a child's simplicity even as His own, of for- 
giveness and endurance even as He endured and forgave, of 
love and the sacrifice of love no matter what the cost. Then 
in the light of these lessons they follow Him and watch Him 
in His last campaign, in His last assault upon the Holy City; 
fighting His way, as it were, through the ranks of His enemies 
to His crown and His throne on Calvary, teaching His sub- 
limest doctrine as He goes along, parrying every blow, defy- 
ing every intrigue, denouncing them, exposing them, silencing 
His antagonists, even while He still invites them to Him and 
weeps at the sight of their doom; never more tender than 
during this period of battle, never more homely, never more 
considerate, never more lavish of affection, as if at the end 
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His whole human nature were striving to express itself at 
once. 
III. THE IMPRESSION 


All this they would observe, and the lines in the portrait 
would deepen day by day. They would see one whom their 
master John the Baptist could call “the Lamb of God,” yet 
was He not so far removed from them but they could seek 
His company, and spend with Him all the day; who could 
add His share to the pleasure of a marriage banquet, yet 
a few days later could boil with indignation at the desecra- 
tion of His Father’s house; who could sit through the weary 
night instructing a refined but timid Pharisee, through the 
weary afternoon with a low and somewhat brazen Samaritan 
woman; who would heal alike a high official’s son and a 
loathsome beggar at a city gate; who would choose for His 
companions whom He would Himself, with no regard to 
caste or convention; who to stop an unknown widow's tears 
would overrule death itself, to stop the tears of a shameless 
woman would risk His own good name; who would dine 
alike, equally at home, with Pharisees and with publicans, 
with unkempt Galilazans and with the noblesse of Bethania ; 
who would stimulate His own to labour yet would set them an 
example of unceasing prayer; who would bid them go forth 
and preach in His name, yet if any preached without His 
authority He would not prevent them; who would be a man 
with men, with women an enduring and sympathetic woman, 
with the aged understanding and old, with children a confid- 
ing, affectionate child; who would deal with one as 
patiently as with thousands, who would come down to the 
multitude that called Him, let Himself be harassed by them 
as they pressed upon Him in the streets, crowded noisily 
about the house where He rested, filled to suffocation the 
very room in which He sat, yet did He always prefer the 
delights of solitude; who would curse and threaten sin with 
noble and scathing indignation, yet would put no limits to 
His forgiveness and friendship for any kind of sinner; who 
would bear with those who hated Him, answer their gibes, 
appeal against themselves to their inner consciences and 
better natures, sit with them at table, scrupulously give them 
their rights and due honour, in the end submit to be kissed 
by a traitor who had been a bosom friend, yet never for 
a moment was He deceived; who would die at the hands of 
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His countrymen, yet through all the tragedy would compel 
them to own Him for their Benefactor and their King. 

They watch Him, these Galilaan fishermen, and they won- 
der. The miracles make them question among themselves: 
““Who is he?”; but the personality of the Man goes deeper 
down than miracles. So preoccupied is He with His mission, 
with the will of the Father and the gospel of the Kingdom, 
with the teaching of the Son of Man and the appeal that 
embraced all the world, yet never does a single soul feel it 
is overlooked, or reckoned as only in a common group; so 
burning with zeal for His Father's glory, yet patient to attend 
to anyone that will come to Him; so eager that His own, His 
Judzans, His Galileans, His Nazarenes, His lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, should receive Him first of all, yet when 
He is rejected passing on meekly elsewhere, finding consola- 
tion in the “little ones” that will have Him; so vigorous a 
champion of the Law and its observance, yet uttering scorn 
on those who worshipped the letter; so absolute, so irre- 
sistible in teaching His own New Law, yet deferring to 
masters of the Old Dispensation who demurred, and resented, 
and questioned; so strong with strong men, whether friend 
or foe, guiding, encouraging, commissioning the one, boldly 
facing the other, yet more tender than a woman with a weep- 
ing widow, with a helpless outcast, with a shame-stricken 
sufferer, with a dead maiden, with old age bent double, with 
children standing at His knee; so emphatic in demanding 
faith, smiling encouragement when it first appears, rewarding 
it when it is complete with reward pressed down and flowing 
over, when it needs to grow using every means to foster 
it, driving, rebuking, bribing, appealing, promising, threat- 
ening, never more seemingly impatient than then, yet when 
it faltered or needed support always yielding, always long- 
suffering and compassionate; so defiant of His enemies, so 
unwavering in spite of them all, so firm, so fearless, yet when 
danger threatened guided by prudence and avoiding their 
wiles; so frank and equal with the great and mighty, so 
true and homely with those of low degree; so beloved and 
admired by saints, so sought and trusted by sinners; to the 
simple easily transparent, yet to men of guile remaining an 
enigma; winning good will by a look, a word, a single act, 
while men of evil will saw nothing; calm and self-possessed, 
at times to sternness, in His friendships, yet at other times 
could His friends wrangle in His company, and He could 
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weep for one who was dead, and when His own hour of 
trial came He could break down in fear and appeal for sup- 
port; so vehement, so eloquent, in denouncing those who 
would have none of Him, yet could He shed bitter tears over 
the city that “would not”; from the beginning knowing 
what would be, neglect, contempt, mistrust, misunderstand- 
ing, hatred, failure, persecution, rejection, treachery, insult, 
mockery, torture, death, yet to the end never flinching, find- 
ing excuse, trusting on, loving unto the end, always hoping, 
hurting none, preaching to all alike, doing good to friend and 
enemy, giving with both hands, inviting everyone, to the very 
last keeping His traitor for His friend, bearing with, praying 
for, promoting him who in a weak moment disowned Him, 
with such feeble instruments confidently declaring that the 
whole world would be won,—this is more than man, more 
than any man could have invented ; this Man is true, in Him- 
self and in His every word; this Man could not deceive, nor 
could He be deceived about Himself; this Man is what He 
declared Himself to be, the Son of God before Abraham, 
one with God the Father; this Man is God. 

So these twelve men saw, and they gave witness of what 
they had seen; and in the light of that witness we live. 


“That which was from the beginning 
Which we have heard 
Which we have seen with our eyes 
Which we have looked upon 
And our hands have handled 
Of the word of life 


That which we have seen and have heard 
We declare unto you 
That you also may have fellowship with us 
And our fellowship may be with the Father 
And with his Son Jesus Christ.” 


hi ALBAN GOODIER. 











RATIONALIST WITNESS TO 
CATHOLIC LIBERTY 


EW Englishmen of to-day have written more trenchantly, 
wrstctenrea and wisely on behalf of liberty in 

England than Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, who is by pro- 
fession a solicitor of the Supreme Court of Judicature. In 
the early part of 1916, when many already were restless and 
disturbed about the social results of the war, even in the event 
of Allied victory, he produced The Decline of Liberty in England, 
and in 1919 he followed it up with The Case for Liberty. Four 
years later, exasperated by the exploitation of democracy 
by ‘‘small groups of fanatical faddists and of unscrupulous 
adventurers (which) combine to cajole unsuspecting majorities 
who vote but do not govern,” he published The Enemies of 
Liberty, which to some extent sums up the other two books. 

In his Introduction he tells us that his conviction has always 
been that “‘ individual liberty is the keystone of human society, 
and this conviction has only been strengthened by the events 
of the last five years,” and this liberty is defined as, “ the free- 
dom of the citizen in respect of his person, his property, religion, 
conduct, and expression of opinions except where this freedom 
is limited by considerations of public safety.’’ Probably 
most of our readers would agree both with the proposition and 
the definition in a general sort of way, but immediately one 
comes to apply the principle, religious conviction, personal 
interest, political or economic prejudices and _ half-a-dozen 
other considerations make themselves felt. 

Mr. Haynes is not a Catholic, and is strongly opposed to 
the teaching of the Church on certain matters, such as divorce 
and birth control. For him, ‘“‘ sex problems must always be 
decided by strict reference to considerations of social peace, 
welfare, and convenience ”’ and not, as for us and as they should 
be for all, by reference to eternal laws of right and wrong. 

(Incidentally, it should be borne in mind that canons of 
right and wrong are not, as is sometimes said, laid down by 
the Church ; but are laid down by God as the author of nature, 
and authoritatively declared and interpreted by the Church.) 

Unhappily a very large number of English people, Protestant, 
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pagan or indifferent, are in agreement with Mr. Haynes on 
these and other contended points. And a judge of the High 
Court has declared that Christianity is no longer part and 
parcel of the laws of England, so that presumably our legis- 
lators also can be expected to be moved only by considerations 
of social peace, welfare and convenience and by the wishes of 
wealthy minorities or noisy majorities. Over the members of 
their own flocks, the authorities of the different Christian 
bodies in this country exercise spiritual sanctions, some 
genuine, some spurious, some efficient and some useless : but 
in either case the force of the sanction and the prestige of 
the religious body concerned are not increased by the invoca- 
tion, from indifferent governments, of local and police aid in 
their support ; and Mr. Haynes strongly deprecates the assis- 
tance which he claims has been given by “‘ church and chapel ” 
to those who would restrict the freedom of individuals with 
regard to marriage, property, the use of intoxicating liquors 
and Sunday games. As Mr. Arnold Lupton wrote in The 
Individualist for February, 1923: 


Let people preach and teach as much as they like, but do 
not let them employ the policeman to dictate as to who shall 
marry, as to how we shall manufacture and trade, as to 
whether we shall go to school or stop away from school ; 
as to the religion we shall believe or shall not believe ; let 
the policeman be confined to his one occupation, that of 
keeping order. 


But the significant thing is that Mr. Haynes repeatedly 
singles out the Catholic Church from among other Christian 
bodies for commendation touching personal and social freedom ; 
“(she) has never ceased to maintain a tradition of social and 
individual liberty as against the State,” and he finds himself in 
agreement with the cognate social and economic views of such 
champions of orthodoxy as Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton. 
It follows that he criticizes, and most destructively, the col- 
lectivist faddism of H. G. Wells, the grossly tyrannous ergato- 
cracy of Eden and Cedar Paul, the bureaucracy of the Webbs 
and the grandmotherliness of the official Labour Party, all of 
which are opposed to reasonable freedom in practice, if not in 
theory. As conducing to the weakening of love of liberty and 
to the difficulty of regaining it, he deplores the spread of the 
newspaper habit, the almost disappearance of the small land- 
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owner and investor, and the atmosphere of present day British 
politics, ‘‘ which, being entirely unrepresentative of the people, 
favours a considerable amount of hypocrisy and coercion,” 
and is unduly tainted by the influence of cranks, plutocrats and 
time servers (c.f., Belloc’s The Servile State, The Free Press, 
The Party System). 

The following quotations from the chapter on “ church 
and chapel” are significant. ‘‘ The Catholic Church has always 
had the sense to support the principle of private property 
logically and thoroughly.”’ ‘‘ It is to the credit of the Catholic 
Church that its leaders have never given way to any popular 
clamour on this subject (restriction of the use of intoxicants), 
and that they alone in the United States have always refused 
to join in any movement for Prohibition.”” “So far as I know, 
the Catholic Church has never interfered with Sunday games 
so long as its ordinary observances are not neglected.’”’ But it 
is in the chapter called ‘‘ The Modern Puritan” that Mr. Haynes 
shows best his appreciation of the value to the cause of liberty 
of the Catholic Church over Protestant sects. It may be said 
almost to be an epitome of that long section of Dr. George 
O’Brien’s well known Essay on the Economic Effects of the 
Reformation in which modern capitalism (of which the decay 
of liberty is one result) is traced back through historic Puritan- 
ism .to a Calvinist source, and the correspondence of their 
conclusions is remarkable. 





“Tt was in the peculiar 
British variety of Calvinism 
known as Puritanism that all 
the Calvinist doctrines we 
have been discussing reached 
their fullest development, 
and exercised their most 
powerful influence on social 
life and thought.” (O’Brien) 

“Tt is obvious that the 
combination of these two 
ideals which went to compose 
the ideal of intramundane 
asceticism must have 
operated to encourage pro- 
duction and discourage con- 
sumption ” (O’Brien). 


“ Although his ancestors 
insisted on the virtue of 
faith as against works, the 
faith of the modern Puritan 
is not in God but in a peculiar 
form of morality which de- 
rives in almost every instance 
from the ethical system of 
John Calvin’’ (Haynes). 

“ Calvin and his followers, 
however, founded . . . pro- 
gressive and commercial 
commonwealths. Calvin was 
the first of the theologians to 
proclaim that usury was not 
of itself sinful’’ (Haynes). 
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“‘ The idea that prosperity 
and success were tokens by 
which election could be re- 
cognized, had appeared once 
before—namely, in Judaism. 
The Old Testament is per- 
meated with the conception 
of the chosen people, and 
the marks by which the 
chosen people are distin- 
guished from others are their 
worldly glory and honour ” 
(O’Brien) ; “Calvinism, in 
its ultimate analysis, is 
nothing else than an en- 
larged § Judaism” (G. 
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“ (Calvin’s) preoccupation 
with the Old Testament no 
doubt inoculated Protestant- 
ism with the Jewish theory 
that terrestrial and material 
prosperity was a noble end 
for mankind to pursue” ; 
“one must admit that He- 
braism is the one ethical 
code and philosophy of life 
that is to-day common to 
Great Britain, North 
America, and all Protestant 
countries in Europe.”— 
(Haynes). 











Batault, quoted by O’Brien). 


Realization of the influence of the Reformation in general ' 
and of John Calvin in particular on the evolution of economic 
and social conditions is becoming notably marked and general. 
So careful an observer and acute a thinker as Count Herman 
Keyserling, contemplating the western developments of 400 
years, says without reservation that, “‘ the whole efficacy of 
modern man is traceable to the doctrine of John Calvin’’' by 
“modern man”’ he means not all contemporary men, but the 
characteristic XXth century western type, homo mechanicus, But 
economic and social history, to be true, must include some 
measure of humble self-accusation, and, if the influence of 
Calvinism be not exaggerated, we may well ponder the fact 
of the number of Catholics who are certainly ‘“ modern men,” 
and of the still greater number of those who sincerely ad- 
mire and defend such fine flowers of the Calvinist spirit as 
Henry Ford and the Cadburys, whose systems are so destruc- 
tive of personal liberty and responsibility. 


Mr. Haynes is indifferent to slogans and has not been coerced 
into giving even lip-service to contemporary democracy. 
“ Democracy has always been the enemy of social liberty, and 
it is now beginning to destroy political liberty.” ‘‘ The only 
way of improving the character and opportunities of the poor 
is to educate them in the aristocratic tradition and to give 


1 The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. Vol. I1., p.313- 
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them a sense of dignity and responsibility.”’ ‘‘ Individual 
liberty cannot exist in a democratic state without the English 
spirit of compromise and allowance for the idiosyncrasies of 
minorities and individuals.’ The Christian Church, being 
in a sense intensely democratic, is yet so unbendingly hierarchi- 
cal in her divinely appointed and guarded organization, that it 
certainly seems that there is a need for a strict examination by 
Catholics of contemporary ideas of democracy, especially in 
their relation to individual liberty. 

Occasionally Mr. Haynes misinterprets the history and 
teaching of the Church, but with his remedies for the infringe- 
ment of liberty all Catholics may be in agreement. Good-will 
must be maintained ; the sense of individual responsibility, 
which is the only condition of individual liberty, must be kept 
alive ; every good citizen should strenuously oppose the puritan 
who sets out to destroy family ties in the cause of the State 
and to interfere with Sunday games, normal diet, human 
intimacies and marriage; and he should denounce, in the 
press and elsewhere, all forms of persecution and unnecessary 
interference with people. To these may be added a strong 
plea to individuals to exercise heroic tolerance in their daily 
intercourse with one another. We must not connive at evil, 
but neither may we impute bad faith to, or attempt to coerce, 
perfectly honest people who are in error. Catholics cannot 
possibly follow Mr. Haynes in all his premisses, arguments, 
or conclusions, but they cannot but note with interest that 
reason alone has brought this independent thinker to endorse 
many of the fundamental truths for which they stand in face 
of a prejudiced, misguided and unbelieving world. 


D. ATTWATER. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 
III. 


ET me repeat my protestation that these sketches are 
written more because I have to say something than 


because I have something to say: in other words, I 
met no adventures that demand description during my 
five-weeks’ journeyings through the Eastern States, and 
my particular impressions cannot rightly hope to excite any 
genera] interest. However, since a distinguished Editor of 
THE MONTH, Father Richard Clarke, who visited America 
in 1883, and recorded his experiences in nine articles, de- 
voted the first entirely to the voyage out, I may boast of a 
certain discretion in my following of his precedent: my re- 
flections have not been, nor will be, so diffuse as they possibly 
might. 

I reached Cincinnati from Chicago early on the morning of 
Saturday, June 26th, and was met by Father Francis Finn, 
S.J., whom I had seen last by the Lakes of Killarney,—a 
man who, besides being famous as an author, has been long 
identified with Catholic educational developments in Cin- 
cinnati, especially with the highly-efficient Academy or High 
School, named St. Xavier’s. Besides this Academy and a 
large well-appointed church, the Society has in Cincinnati a 
College, also called St. Xavier's, recently (1919) transferred 
to the suburbs and comprising a fine series of buildings— 
faculty, science, library, dormitory, etc.—with that note- 
worthy feature in all American schools, a large “ campus,” or 
recreation-ground. A recent paper reports that the Jibrary, 
costing in all $250,000, has since been formally opened. 
Cincinnati like many other cities in the States has awakened 
in recent years to the advisability of beautifying itself, and 
has set about it in a very thorough fashion. It has a natur- 
ally very fine site on a series of terraces on the north bank 
of the Ohio river, which here flows from east to west, and it 
is making the most of it by the creation of parks and boule- 
vards, and regulating the development of the city so as to 
preserve and increase its amenities. Here as elsewhere the 
railway and shipping interests have seized the river bank, 
and the lower parts of the town are given over to industry ; 
but, once on the bluffs, things sordid and unsightly are lost 
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to view, and one is surrounded by picturesque residences 
and large institutions of various kinds. A city ordinance 
forbidding bill-posting in the residential quarters without 
the congent of the property-owners aims fairly successfully 
at suppression of a universal abuse in the States. 

The Rector of St. Xavier's College, Father Brockman, 
showed me much of the city and its surroundings during 
the two days I spent there. On Saturday we motored out 
north-east to Milford, a village on the Little Miami river,— 
the city lies between two tributaries of the Ohio, the Great 
and Little Miami—where the noviciate of the Vice-Province 
of Ohio is situated. It is a property of 60 or 70 acres, 
on a bluff overhanging the Miami, acquired about a vear 
ago, and at present it contains a residence and chapel with 
some temporary buildings for the novices, nearly 50 in num- 
ber, and a unique dining-hall, quite detached from the main 
buildings and erected by the former owner as a ball-room. 
Lit from every side, lofty and airy, it serves its present pur- 
pose admirably. The noviceship proper has still to be built: 
one cannot imagine a more healthy or picturesque situation. 
On our rofite, we had a good view of the Kentucky shore 
which, except for the towns on either side of the river Licking, 
running into the Ohio from the south, is wild and wooded. 

In the afternoon I went with Father Finn to the Fenwick 
Club, a large residential institution for Catholic young men, 
named after the first bishop of the diocese and directed by 
Mgr. C. E. Baden, who is also its chaplain. It is run by 
the residents, is entirely self-supporting and equipped with 
every kind of instructive and recreative provision,—a library, 
a restaurant, a gymnasium, swimming-pool, etc. Its domestic 
arrangements are in charge of a religious sisterhood. It 
can accommodate 154 men and it is always full. It is said 
to be unique in the States, the creation of its manager's 
initiative and personality, but there seems no reason why its 
system and spirit should not be reproduced in every large 
centre where there is a similar need. 

On Sunday, June 27th, we were again amongst the pleasant 
heights, visiting first the Sacred Heart Academy at Clifton, 
where there were some fifty Religious, one or two of whom 
had lived in England. The fine grounds of this establishment 
are so undulating and diversified that the house and school 
absorb the only level spots. The Academy teaches about one 
hundred girls. On our way to another religious establish- 
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ment, the Notre Dame Noviciate, East Walnut Hills, called 
from its situation ‘‘The Summit,” we looked in on a base- 
ball game between Cincinnati and Pittsburg to see an old 
Fordham boy who was playing for Cincinnati. It was a 
brief glimpse, but enough to perceive some characteristics 
of the game as played in the States—the immense enthusiasm 
of the spectators, their free, if sometimes vituperative, com- 
ments on the players, and the rapidity with which the for- 
tunes of the contest changed. 

The Notre Dame (Namur) Sisters are strong in Cincinnati, 
having several Academies and teaching in many parochial 
schools. ‘The Summit” is the mother-house and contains 
about one hundred Religious besides novices and postulants. 
We met Mother Provincial and several of the Sisters, all in- 
terested in accounts of their English establishments. At 
St. Xavier’s College on my way back to the city I saw Father 
O'Callaghan, vice-Provincial of Ohio, a division of the 
Missouri Province, who gave me a very interesting account 
of the scholastic activities of those under his charge. It 
appears that every year the various Jesuit educational societies 
in Missouri—Classical, English, Philosophical, Biblio- 
graphical,—together with more general Jesuit bodies com- 
prising scientists and historians, meet for a week at Chicago 
University during the summer vacation, and discuss severally 
subjects belonging to their branches of study: three days 
are given to the humanistic and three to the scientific 
section. The various papers are afterwards published 
and form a substantial volume: the Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Convention, 1925, runs to 280 pages, and 
reads like the report of a British Association meeting, so 
varied and numerous are the subjects dealt with. One can 
count over fifty separate addresses delivered during these 
six days, to say nothing of the discussions which followed. 
For the most part the papers recorded as read were practical 
and helpful, aiming at discovering the best way of dealing 
with actual facts and fearlessly facing defects of method 
and outlook. For instance, that the disproportionate few- 
ness of notable Catholic writers amongst the 20 million 
American Catholics was not shirked, was manifest by the un- 
compromising directness with which the defect was stated,— 
in a quotation from another similar convention held by the 
Franciscans—“ With 22,000 priests in the country, and 16 
Universities, 114 Colleges, and 51 Seminaries under the con- 
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trol of the Church, the amount of Catholic productive scholar- 
ship remains pitiably small.” 

It is clear that a convention of this sort, such a general 
pooling pf intellectual assets, must have been of much ad- 
vantage to those professors, many of them still young, and 
sent them back to their work invigorated and inspired. The 
venture is comparatively new, and eminently capable of 
imitation and development. 

I left Cincinnati on the morning of June 28th with much 
regret, tempered by the fact that my kind hosts were to 
accompany me to Louisville, where the Catholic Educational 
Association were to meet that same night. It was, in fact, 
the College motor driven by Father Rector and containing 
Father Minister and Father Finn besides myself, which was 
to convey us to the place of the Convention, a town on the 
Ohio some 70 miles south-east of Cincinnati in a straight line 
but about double that distance by the rofite we took. Starting 
due south we crossed the river to Covington which is the seat 
of a separate bishopric, and traversed part of the fertile 
“blue-grass” region, famous for its horses, and in other times, 
on account of some quality of the water, for its whiskey. We 
passed, in fact, through Paris, the chief town of Bourbon 
county, where was made the favourite beverage of the old 
Kentucky colonels. Father Finn had planned to introduce 
me to a survivor of the breed, but, being reminded of my 
attitude towards strong drink, thought it wiser not. Turning 
south-west from Paris we reached Lexington (not the town 
famous in the War of Independence‘), where we lunched at 
a convenient cafétaria. The word “convenient” is used 
in its fullest sense. Nowhere has the art of supplying food 
with abundance, variety, cleanliness, and speed been more 
successfully developed than in America. Lexington is 74 
miles south of Cincinnati, and thence our course lay west, 
passing through Versailles and Frankfort, the capital of the 
State, whose Government Buildings, situated in beautiful 
grounds embowered in trees, looked very handsome, to Louis- 
ville (pronounced Louieville), the one big manufacturing city 
in the State about 70 milesaway. The whole of this part of 
Kentucky looks like an immense well-timbered park with 
rounded hills and pleasant dales. The grass had already 


* The Index of any large Atlas will show how constantly place-names are 
repeated in the States. There are nine Daytons, for instance, which led me 
last month to give Dayton, Tenn. (of fundamentalist fame), instead of Dayton, 
Ohio, as the site of the Catholic Missionary Congress. 
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flowered and lost the bluish tinge which its seed-pods give it, 
but, soaked in brilliant sunshine, the country-side provided 
a feast of colour. 

Unfortunately the Catholic Educational Association, which 
was to begin its twenty-third Annual Convention at Louisville 
on June 28th, coincided with the consecration ceremonies of 
St. Louis Cathedral which was my ultimate objective, so my 
first act on arriving was to book a reservation for St. Louis 
that night. Later I met a number of Congressists and attended 
the opening meeting. The American Catholic press had al- 
ready made me familiar with one of the chief topics of dis- 
cussion,—the religious provision to be made for Catholics 
attending non-Catholic Colleges and Universities. The 
problem bears a certain surface resemblance to that which 
concerned Catholics here on the death of Cardinal Manning, 
but the cases are not really parallel. Catholics in England 
have no choice offered them between Catholic and non- 
Catholic University training. In the States Catholic Colleges 
and High Schools are numerous, whilst few Catholics are 
out of reach of a Catholic University which, although perhaps 
lacking in wealth, material equipment and social prestige, 
must needs give a superior education to that obtainable else- 
where, simply because of its atmosphere and traditions, and 
because it has the sound philosophy and tried morality of 
Catholicism behind it. Yet it is said that about half the 
Catholic students in the States go to non-Catholic educa- 
tional centres. Some, despairing of stemming the tide which 
is kept moving by fashion or indifference or snobbery or 
the assumed advantage of a rich foundation, would promote 
the setting up in such Colleges or Universities of Catholic 
Associations with chaplains, something after the fashion of 
the chaplaincies at Oxford and Cambridge. So, they argue, 
these numerous Catholics will be safeguarded and, who 
knows?, a vigorous Catholic society of the sort may do some- 
thing to leaven the non-Catholic mass in which it is im- 
bedded. On the other hand it is plain that, if such supposed 
safe-guards are strengthened and multiplied, Catholic 
parents, already so lax, will have less scruple than ever in 
sending their children to finish their education under non- 
Catholic professors and in a non-Catholic environment. The 
solution obviously lies, and it was recognized as such at the 
Louisville Convention, in increasing the number and efficiency 
of the Catholic centres of higher education, in enforcing the 
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Church's law that only those Catholics are justified in fre- 
quenting non-Catholic Colleges and Universities who cannot 
find adequate tuition in Catholic establishments, and, mean- 
while, in so regulating and limiting what is done for the 
spiritual welfare of that residuum that such religious pro- 
vision may never come to be regarded as an adequate substi- 
tute for a whole-time Catholic education. Apparently it 
would not have been necessary so to emphasize the Church's 
doctrine if some Catholics in the States had not advocated, on 
the grounds of economy, the establishment of Catholic 
Foundations at all the secular Universities, and so setting 
free the funds which Catholics now have to find to support 
their own centres of higher study! When we consider the 
irreligion, not to say the anti-religion, which flourishes in 
many of the American secular Universities, whose professors 
seem to spend their time in sapping the foundations of 
Christian morality, it is strange that any conscientious 
Catholic except under pressure of real necessity should send 
his sons or daughters thither.* 

Kentucky is by no means a “ coloured” State, the negroes 
amounting only to one in ten of the population. Yet in 
the Louisville depét I noticed for the first time a waiting- 
room reserved “for coloured folk only”—a piece of dis- 
crimination neatly disguised as a sort of privilege. Boarding 
the train after dark I saw nothing of those portions of 
Indiana and Illinois which lie between Louisville and St. 
Louis—a distance of over 250 miles—except a glimpse for a 
moment from my berth of the glow of dawn upon the great 
flood of the Wabash river which here separates those States. 
The approach to St. Louis from the east is not prepossessing, 
for industrialism still rules supreme in this quarter, and both 
banks of the Mississippi are given up to commerce,—East 
St. Louis in Illinois, which is a vast railway centre and runs 
-stock-yards of its own, almost wholly so. The great river, 
swollen by the entry of the Missouri about 20 miles to the 
north, is, of course, impressive, and the Eads Bridge, which 
takes the railway track to the Union Station, is little short 
of a mile long between shore and shore. 

My first objective on arriving about 8 a.m. on June 29th 
was St. Louis University, the oldest and, for many decades, 
the only University west of the Mississippi, chartered in 1832 


1 A full discussion of the “Catholic Foundation” question, now we presume 
definitely closed, may be found in the current Civiltd Cattolica (Oct. 16th. p..113). 
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but existing as a College from 1818. In 1827, the then 
Bishop, who had formerly been President of Georgetown, 
put it under the care of the Society. It is a University in the 
fullest sense, having Schools of Theology and Philosophy in 
addition to the ordinary secular faculties. In this huge place 
were encountered several friends who had lived and studied 
in England, but the preoccupation of the moment was the 
consecration ceremony of the great Cathedral on Lindell 
Boulevard, the chief east and west thoroughfare of the city. 
This consecration coincided with the first centenary of the 
diocese, and the happy occurrence so near in date of the 
Chicago Congress enabled Archbishop Glennon to gather 
around him for the occasion Catholic dignitaries from all 
over the world. The Cardinal Legate was there and Cardinal 
O'Donnell of Armagh, whilst great numbers of Bishops, 
home and foreign, came on from one great manifestation of 
Catholic faith to another hardly less magnificent. Whilst 
wondering how I should get into an already packed Cathe- 
dral, the very approaches to which seemed inaccessible, a 
cry was raised for Bishops’ chaplains to supply a shortage, and! 
I presently found myself, with another priest, the privileged 
attendants of Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne, in whose 
distinguished company we gained admittance to the very 
sanctuary. The Cathedral is of especial interest to a dweller 
in London, for, like that of Westminster, it is in the Byzantine 
style, with its interior decoration of marble and mosaic prac- 
tically completed: thus one got an idea of how Westminster 
will seem to future generations. Exteriorly, however, the 
two churches are quite unlike, showing to what unexpected 
variety this style lends itself. St. Louis Cathedral is built 
of grey granite and roofed with sea-green tiles: its main 
features are the great central dome, some 229 feet in height 
(to the top of the cross, 247 feet), not so much lower than the 
Westminster campanile, two minor domes and vast circular 
transepts. In extreme length (365 feet) and breadth (204 
feet) it exceeds the dimensions of Westminster, yet the area 
covered seems somewhat smaller. Interiorly, it is one blaze 
of colour from marbles, mosaics and stained glass. In the 
circumstances one could not study it in detail, but it stands 
out as a noble achievement, a glory to the city in which it 
is the most conspicuous building, and a monument to a great 
Archbishop and his generous flock. 

The ecclesiastical celebrations ended with a colossal out- 
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door Procession of the Blessed Sacrament at night-fali. 
Meanwhile, I visited the Jesuit High School, attached to 
the University but recently moved out to a site in the suburbs 
adjoining the Forest Park, the largest of the St. Louis recrea- 
tion spaces. It is a modern building occupying a whole 
block, and successfully aiming at completeness of equipment 
rather than architectural beauty. Here on the terraced 
heights above the river there is little sign of commercial 
St. Louis, but on every side broad boulevards and large 
houses with gardens, which are the more striking from not 
being walled or hedged in. The procession from the 
Cathedral at night recalled the great Congress displays in 
magnitude but surpassed them all in splendour. The route 
between the various altars was almost a mile in length, lined 
throughout by brightly-dressed school children with masses 
of people behind them, and lit by continuous strings of white 
and yellow electric bulbs. The air was perfectly still, and 
one seemed to be walking in a vast blue-domed shrine. 
Cardinal O’Donnell carried the Sacred Host, and the final 
Benediction was given about 9.30 in the grounds of the 
Sacred Heart Academy, Maryland Avenue. 

The weather had turned decidedly warm and next day, 
June 30th, the thermometer stood at 94° indoors. It was 
cooler in the country at Florissant, whither Father Rector 
took the American Assistant and myself that afternoon in 
a motor. Florissant, which is now the seat of the chief 
noviciate and juniorate of the Missouri Province, is a village 
about 18 miles to the N.W. of St. Louis, not far from the 
mouth of the Missouri. The Jesuit establishment there is 
intimately bound up with the early history of the Society in 
the West, and the little parish church of St. Ferdinand, not 
far ‘from the noviceship, was the scene of the pioneer labours 
of the great-souled Mére Duchesne, one of the first com- 
panions of St. Madeline Sophie Barat, who with her party 
of five came to St. Louis in 1818, the first Catholic nuns to 
set foot in the city. They opened a noviceship and school 
at Florissant next year, which were finally shut down in 1846. 
The Ven. Mére Duchesne (her “cause” has been introduced at 
Rome) spent many years of her holy life at Florissant, anid 
the little tribune to the chapel wherein she worshipped is re- 
garded as a shrine in the little convent which flanks one side 
of the Church of St. Ferdinand. The Jesuit noviceship was 
not established at Florissant till 1823, when the first band 
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ived, having amongst them the famous Peter De Smet, 
afterwards the famous missionary amongst the Indians. I 
was privileged to meet at the noviceship, now almost wholly. 
rebuilt and greatly extended, Father James O’Meara, an old 
Stonyhurst boy, a schoolfellow of Father Joseph Rickaby’s 
there, and the last survivor of Father De Smet’s recruits. The 
Fathers at Florissant, like those at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
have Government licence to make altar-wine, and therefore 
cultivate large vineyards. The great vats in which the liquor 
is stored are kept in an underground cave, the temperature 
of which by contrast with the sweltering heat above seemed 
to be below freezing-point. The manufacture is all, of 
course, under Government inspection and its distribution is 
carefully rationed. One of the by-results of that unjust in- 
vasion of liberty called Prohibition is that it makes the con- 
tinued celebration of the Divine Sacrifice in the States de- 
pendent on the good will of a secular Government.' It is 
not denied that some fanatical opponents of Catholicism con- 
sider the possibility thus created an additional recommenda- 
tion for the XVIII Amendment. 

In the evening I called at “Maryville” in the suburbs, 
another house of the Sacred Heart nuns, which is a corporate 
College of the University, a vast pile full of young Religious 
students, and possessing an exquisite chapel. The Superior, 
Mother Reid, knew Roehampton, but there were no nuns from 
England in her community. 

The next day, July 1st, was my last in St. Louis, and it was 
well employed in visiting, together with Fathers McCarthy 
and Daly, both of whom had lived with me in London, and 
the latter of whom by his writings has more than once 
charmed our readers, the Laymen's House of Retreats, which 
is situated about sixteen miles south of the city on a high 
wooded bluff overhanging the Mississippi. A more ideal 
spot for the purpose than this ‘““ White House,” as it is called, 
could hardly be imagined, for it is set in a pleasant and ex- 
tensive garden and commands from its height a wide view 
up and down stream and across to Illinois. The sight of a 
stern-wheeler puffing up stream to St. Louis with a trail of 
scows brought “ Huckleberry Finn" vividly to remembrance. 

' I am aware that all that is prohibited by the Amendment is the manu- 
facture, importation, and sale of alcoholic liquor for beverage purposes, but a 
hostile State or the Federal Government itself could, without violating the 


letter of the law, make the procuring of Mass wine very difficult, if not im- 
possible. 
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The Retreat House was established about four years ago, 
and already some 2,000 St. Louis citizens have experienced 
the spiritual benefits of a sojourn there. A sunny after-dinner 
lounge and smoke-room, with a verandah overlooking the 
river, is one feature of the permanent structure, for the rule 
of silence is somewhat tempered for these members of Christ’s 
flock, and another, more important still, is a perfectly 
equipped kitchen with more labour-saving devices than I 
have ever seen combined under one roof. The dormitory 
accommodation is temporary, being a series of wooden huts, 
but plans are out for an extension, in keeping with the hand- 
some stone building already erected, to contain a large chapel 
and private rooms for retreatants. Father Monaghan, the 
Director of the Laymen’s Retreat League, has his office in 
St. Louis University, and is kept busy organizing the work 
amongst business men and others. Another influence which 
acts as a Catholic leaven in that great commercial community 
is the University School of “‘ Commerce and Finance,”’ whose 
regent is Father Joseph Davis. Like Father Siedenburg, 
the Chicago sociologist, Father Davis does much to teach the 
future St. Louis business men, and the present ones also, the 
intimate connection between ethics and economics and thus 
helps to further that social reconstruction which the American 
Church, through the N.C.W.C. and other agencies, has so 
much at heart. 

It was hard to leave the “‘ White House,” harder still to 
leave St. Louis after only two days’ sojourn without a fuller 
acquaintance with the work of the University and with its 
personnel, many of whom are well known in England through 
their literary and philosophical output, but the time had come 
to turn east again. It was something to have seen the Mis- 
sissippi, but the larger and more characteristic section of 
the States—the prairies, the Rockies, the Pacific coast—had, 
alas! to remain matters of hearsay. At 5 o'clock, July rst, I 
boarded the train for Cleveland on Lake Erie, where there 
is another Jesuit University—a convenient break on the way 
back to New York. 

J. KEATING. 
(To be continued.) 
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A POSITIVIST ON PSYCHOLOGY 


HE meeting at Oxford, during August, of the British 
Association, provided the scientist with his great 
annual opportunity of coming before the public eye. 
The meeting had a specially good Press this year, and the 
public has been duly awed by the mass of scientific facts with 
which it has been bombarded. Scientific theories, however, 
abounded even more than scientific facts, and the credulous 
wanderer through the various Sections might easily have come 
to the conclusion that nowadays Science can prove anything. 

Psychology is farther removed than most other sciences 
from the stern control of experimentally established fact, so 
that it is not surprising that lecturers in the Psychological 
Section permitted themselves a freedom in speculation which 
might not have been tolerated elsewhere. It is fair to add, 
however, that, for the most part, these flights of the psycho- 
logical imagination were put forward in a spirit of very tentative 
suggestion, and that, in the main, a correct atmosphere of 
scientific reserve was maintained. There was, for this very 
reason, a certain dullness in the proceedings, and one some- 
times caught oneself wishing that the theorisers would be a 
little less apologetic and more positive in their views. 

This half-wish was unexpectedly gratified when, towards 
the end of the Session, Professor E. Rignano gave his paper on 
“ Psychology in its relations to Philosophy and Science.” Here 
at last was something really worth listening to! Bold, fierce 
almost, in a style of thought and language more alive and 
enthusiastic than our English fashion is, Professor Rignano’s 
lecture was at once inspiring and provoking—inspiring, because 
the lecturer was so thoroughly in love with his theme—pro- 
voking, because there passed scarcely a paragraph which did 
not contain something with which one violently disagreed. 
In introducing Professor Rignano, the Chairman referred to him 
as “ perhaps the greatest European authority on the subject 
of his paper,” his opinions, therefore, on a matter of such 
far-reaching importance cannot fail to be of interest. 

The Professor’s lecture led up to, though it cannot be said 
to have proved, his well-known theory of the ultimate sim- 
plicity of all psychical activity. According to this, reasoning 
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itself, that most complex phenomenon of all, can be reduced to 
“two elementary psychic phenomena, no further psycho- 
logically decomposable: on the one hand, the elementary 
affective tendencies ; on the other, the sensations or evocations 
of sensations.”” Not content with this reduction of psychology 
to two simple components, the lecturer attempted to reduce in 
a similar manner the whole of philosophy and scientific method. 
He thus seeks to achieve, in one bound, that unitary concept of 
the whole of Life, which has been the goal of so many modern 
“ philosophies.” For him, Psychology is a Colossus bestriding 
the world of Science ; and Psychology itself can be reduced to 
two simple elements! What alluring simplicity! What 
attractive and intriguing vistas through the vast realms of 
knowledge does not such a conception open for us! Biology, 
ethics, logic, questions of freewill and moral responsibility, 
Einstein’s theory itself, were all deftly tossed into the Pro- 
fessor’s monistic melting-pot—and emerged as “ sensations ”’ 
and “ affects,” these two and nothing more ! 

Now the foundation and first principle of Professor Rignano’s 
philosophy is, as is well known, Positivism. Positivism has 
been described as an attempt to confine the human reason to 
the truths of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, biology and 
social science, to the exclusion of theology and metaphysics 
and of divine faith. We are to believe only in that which we 
can touch, taste, see, hear, and handle. Rignano himself, 
while he rejects metaphysics with one hand, waves a kiss to it 
with the other. Here is his rejection of metaphysics :— 
“No one is ignorant of the attacks directed by Positivism 
against metaphysics. They may be summed up as follows: 
While, little by little but with certainty, Science, on the solid 
basis of reality, erects scientific edifices which defy the ages— 
Euclid’s demonstrations and constructions, Archimedes’ 
principle of Hydrostatics, in fact, are valid even to-day— 
metaphysical philosophy, instead, fancifully creates castles in 
the air, castles ever new, ever different, which continually 
vanish before the sunlight of the positive facts discovered by 
Science.” 

And here we have his tribute to the system which he has 
rejected: “‘ Now, if I myself, as a Positivist, must admit the 
truth of a great part of this accusation, I cannot, however, 
but reproach the positivists with having neglected and taken 
too little account of the marvellous vitality, the perennial and 
indestructible vitality, of which metaphysics gives continual 
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proof, notwithstanding all its many failures. Ever, after a 
defeat, this philosophy rises to greater vitality than ever, 
unwearied in constructing newer and newer systems, admirably 
and heroically obstinate in refusing to yield to her implacable 
adversary.” 

Professor Rignano then goes on to point out that a psycho- 
logical analysis of the two adversaries is required, in order to 
comprehend the intimate nature of the struggle between 
Positivism and Metaphysics. 

Metaphysical philosophy claims the right to proceed by 
legitimate argument from elementary facts, which are abso- 
lutely certain, to conclusions which necessarily follow. It 
uses those very processes of reasoning, which the Positivist 
misuses, to determine as far as it can, what must be the nature 
of things. The positivist deals only with the concrete, with 
those things which can be touched and handled; the meta- 
physician concerns himself with the abstract, not the observed 
“is,” but the reasoned “ must be.” 

It is not my purpose in the present article to undertake a 
defence of metaphysics against its positivistic adversaries ; 
suffice it to say here that if the positivist rejects metaphysics, 
he is logically bound to reject with it a system of reasoning, 
which, in fact, we find him using later for his own purposes. 
Positivism has its roots far back in the ages, but it owes its 
modern form to M. Auguste Comte, who put it into shape about 
fifty years ago. In the main, its effect has been to lead 
thought along purely materialistic lines, to seek for an explana- 
tion of all things in terms of mechanism, of physics and 
chemistry. Its disciples reduce psychic phenomena to physio- 
logical, while Life itself they have explained as a purely 
physical activity. In other words, they have stated that 
thought is just as much a bodily function as the circulation 
of the blood or the secretion of the bile, while these latter are 
merely the results of heat and electricity acting on the carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, etc., of which the body is composed. To 
such conclusions, outworn as they are, and becoming daily 
more discredited, Professor Rignano has not followed his 
positivist brethren; his ideas are more subtle, if no less 
dangerous than theirs, as we shall see. 

But before we examine the Professor’s theories more closely, 
it is as well to point out that his suggestion that metaphysics 
is for ever weaving new phantasies, and building fanciful 
castles in the air, is a statement about as far removed from the 
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truth as it very well can be, while the “‘ solid basis of reality ” 
on which Science is said to build her edifices “‘ which defy the 
ages,” is only solid until the discovery of some new phenomenon 
calls for a revision of Science down to its very fundamentals. 
Science’s ‘Absolute ”’ of to-day is its “‘ Relative ’’ of to-morrow, 
and so it must ever be. In reality the Professor has, with de- 
lightful audacity, voiced, in accusation of metaphysics, meta- 
physics’ own condemnation of Positivism. It is, at all events, a 
contrast to the old cry that the conclusions of metaphysics are 
merely survivals from a hide-bound traditionalism. 

Professor Rignano, however, though a Positivist, is yet no 
mean hand at building castles in the air—witness his quick 
solution of all those problems which have anguished human 
minds since the dawn of time. He thus reviews these problems. 
The formation of a concept of the Universe (Weltan- 
schauung), the attainment of certainty, the question of 
morals and ethics, free-will, moral responsibility, etc., etc. 
And thus he solves them all: ‘‘ To see what a thick veil has 
always covered and complicated these never-ending problems, 
to see it rise and vanish like morning mist before the first 
rays of a glorious sun, we only require a simple psychological 
analysis of that complex psychical phenomenon, which is 
the volitional act—the WILL.” 

How dangerous it is to suggest that ethics, the realities of 
right and wrong, are merely elaborated through a long process 
of racial psychological evolution, will be evident to all careful 
thinkers. This poisonous theory is by no means the least 
noxious of the horrid progeny of materialistic Evolutionism. 
Now while it is true that we assess the moral worth of a human 
action by the degree in which it befits Man’s nature as a 
rational animal, still sane philosophy must hold that the “I 
ought,”’ which every man feels within him, cannot be reduced 
to, nor have been derived from, the two simple elements of 
“ affect” and “‘sensation.”” When I say that “I ought” 
to act according to reason, I mean that my rational nature 
mirrors or expresses to me a Law, in accordance with which I 
am bound to act. But, as I did not form and fashion my own 
nature, I am not a Law unto myself, the Law-giver is clearly 
the Being who made me such as I am. 

But, strangely enough, though the theory of Evolution almost 
entirely lacks the support of positive facts, the Positivist 
welcomes it with open arms, and, in the course of his own 
arguments, airily takes all its conclusions for granted. Here, 
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par excellence, Evolution plays its most successful réle as 
“ Refugium Ignorantium.” Just as the older Evolutionists 
maintained that, as far as the bodies of men and beasts were 
concerned, a Creator was unnecessary, so Professor Rignano 
would show that Mind itself, and all that Mind means, does not 
need a Creator. How such a position can be upheld under the 
banner of Positivism, is itself a psychological study—but 
let the Professor speak for himself: ‘‘ All this marvellous 
edifice of our mind has been little by little constructed by us, 
starting from the two phenomena above-mentioned, which 
are the real and only fundamental elements of our mind.” 
In the 


marvellous microcosm of our mind [concludes the Profes- 
sor’s paper] are forged all the elements of human history 
and of civilization—in it especially are prepared and ela- 
borated, slowly and laboriously but surely, those supreme 
principles of justice and morality through which alone Man 
will mark his definite separation from that primitive 
animal world whence he started his first uncertain steps, 
and move towards the attainment of that harmony of 
life, thanks to which no single miserable individual life 
shall exist only for itself, nor any against others, but Life 
as a whole shall throb in one mighty rhythm of love and 
joy. 

The extracts already quoted will have made it evident that 
the Professor’s lecture may fairly be described as an excursion 
into the realms of pure phantasy, such as no Positivist true to 
his principles ought to permit himself to indulge in. He did, 
certainly, refer to a few of the positive facts established by 
anatomical and physiological psychology, but the conclusions 
he draws from these facts will be found, in the opinion of most, 
to be no less fanciful than the views which we have already dis- 
cussed. Mentioning the intimate connection, which histological 
research has shown to exist between thought and the grey 
matter of the brain, Professor Rignano ingenuously remarks 
that this fact of scientific research ‘‘ has had a most remarkable 
and fundamental influence on the ancient conceptions of 
the human soul, formerly believed to be capable of being 
drawn out of the body without suffering in its integrity.” 
A whole host of errors is suggested by this bit of ‘‘ reasoning.” 
In the first place, the fact that thought is always accompanied 
by changes in the “ grey matter,” and that thought is never 
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manifested in the absence of ‘“‘ grey matter,” merely entitles 
us to conclude that, so far as our present scientific knowledge 
is concerned, conscious psychical manifestations do not take 
place in the absence of “‘ grey matter,” but we are by no means 
justified in proceeding to the further assertion that thought 
cannot take place in the absence of “ grey matter.”” After all, 
no experimentalist has yet claimed to have discovered either 
what thought is, or how it is connected (as undoubtedly it is) 
with the bodily functions. Being thus almost completely 
ignorant of the nature of thought, we are quite unable to assert 
its incompatibility with any particular mode of being, either 
in the body or out of it. 

In the second place, this line of argument seems to take 
it for granted that the human soul 7s thought. It is a favourite 
tag, in the mouths of modern psychologists of a certain class, 
to say “ The soul is the sum of a man’s psychic acts.”’ Pro- 
fessor Rignano would appear to accept this mis-description. 
Perhaps we do him an injustice, but he certainly seems to argue 
from “the intimate connection—between thought, or conscious 
psychical manifestations, on the one hand, and the grey 
matter of the brain on the other,” to some unformulated 
difficulty regarding the existence of the human soul in a state 
of separation from the body. If Professor Rignano really 
holds that the soul is essentially identified with ‘‘ conscious 
psychical manifestations,”” he seems committed to the view that 
a man’s soul ceases to exist when he goes to sleep! Perhaps 
he might urge that even in the deepest sleep, a man is not wholly 
unconscious, but to this it could be retorted that whatever 
psychical activity does take place in sleep, it is of so unexplored 
and uncertain a nature that it is rash to affirm positively that 
it could not occur in a soul separated from the body. 

It is but fair to record that, immediately after the remark 
which we have just been criticizing, Professor Rignano qualified 
his statement in the following words: “I hasten to add that 
this does not in any way imply the narrow materialistic 
conception of spiritual life as a simple quality or activity of 
matter. Indeed it rather means that matter puts itself, 
with more or less docility, to the service of psychical activity.” 
Now this disclaimer may at first appear to render all that has 
been said in the last paragraph beside the point—Professor 
Rignano seems to have dissociated himself from the standpoint 
which I have attributed to him. But the Professor over and 
over again insists on the identity of thought and the bodily 
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modifications accompanying it. Thus, later in his lecture, he 
refers to certain investigations into the working of the brain, 
which have been carried out by trepanning the skull and in- 
serting among the cerebral convolutions thermometers specially 
designed to record the local rise of temperature, which is said 
to accompany thought. “‘ These experiments,” he says, 
“have . . . shown the practical identity, in their physiological 
manifestations, of even the most delicate functions of the 
brain with those of any other organ, or any fragment what- 
soever of life.”’ 

But even this somewhat cryptic utterance the Professor 
will not leave unqualified, for he follows it up by yet another 
disclaimer, leaving his real point of view in greater obscurity 
than ever : ‘‘ We shall see, however, that this practical identity 
between physiological and psychical manifestations, instead 
of diminishing the nobility of spiritual life by drawing it down 
to the humble rank of a simple somatic function of purely 
physico-chemical nature, rather leads to an ennoblement of 
all the phenomena of life, by raising them to a rank com- 
parable in everything from a finalistic point of view, to 
psychical phenomena.” 

After all this discussion of mental and bodily function, the 
question still remains unanswered : ‘‘ What precisely goes on 
in the brain? ”’ The sane answer seems to be this: “ In the 
tissue of the brain occur all those physical, chemical and bio- 
logical changes, which are an invariable accompaniment of all 
life whatever. Thus heat is generated, oxygen consumed, 
carbonic acid and other katabolic matters are produced, and 
so forth. But besides all this material activity, there are pro- 
duced in the brain thoughts, concepts, and other psychic 
realities of a nature altogether immaterial, transcending 
matter and the processes of matter. By a consideration of the 
phenomena of bio-chemistry, the oxidation, hydrolysis, sugar 
conversions, etc., which take place in the organism, we are 
enabled to gain considerable insight into the processes by which 
the bodily substance is built up—our investigations into 
the metabolism of the brain, however, have not assisted us in 
forming any idea of the manner in which a concept, an act of 
the will, or any other psychic act is produced. 

Professor Rignano has attempted in his philosophy to bridge 
the gulf between the material organism and the immaterial 
psychic acts of which it is the theatre. To this end, he has 
reduced thought and the material bodily activities to one and 
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identically the same something—a something he leaves un- 
named. Whether in doing this he degrades thought to the 
level of matter, or raises matter to the level of thought, is of 
little importance, for either alternative is devoid of warrant ; 
it is an attempt to reduce to a common form realities, which, 
by their own very nature, are irreducible. There have been 
many attempts in the past to bridge the gulf between body and 
mind, and they have had varying success ; but all attempts, 
not to bridge, but to abolish this gulf, have been, and must be, 
doomed to failure. 

Professor Rignano’s paper covered a very large field in a very 
short time ; it has been impossible, therefore, for him to give 
such a clear account of his position as is, no doubt, contained 
in his published works (such as for example, his “‘ Psychology of 
Reasoning ’’) ; criticism of his lecture has, consequently, been 
difficult, since the Professor’s standpoint has been somewhat 
sketchily presented. An attempt has, however, been made not 
to read into his words any meaning different from that which 
might fairly have been given to them by any of his audience at 
the meeting of the British Association. It may be conceded, 
moreover, that many of the Professor’s expressions might admit 
of an interpretation quite acceptable to scholastic philosophy, 
but one feels at the same time that the Professor’s own inter- 
pretation would not be such as a metaphysical system of 
philosophy could accept. One may instance his remark, 
already quoted, as to the possibility of the human soul being 
drawn from the body without suffering in its integrity. 
Scholastic philosophy holds that the soul in a state of separation 
from the body is an “ incomplete substance ”’ ; it lacks some- 
thing of that perfection for which it exists. It is admitted 
further that, as the soul in this state is deprived of the sensitive 
apparatus by means of which it normally acquires cognitive 
material for its intellectual working, this cognitive material 
would have to be supplied to it by some other means (as, for 
instance, by an added power of intuition) in order that psychi- 
cal acts could take place. But the soul, a reality whose function 
it is, not only to receive “‘ sensations ”’ and “ affects,’”’ but also 
to form abstract and universal concepts, to will, and to be 
the single principle of that Life which animates the whole 
creature, Man, is not dependent on matter for its being ; it 
transcends matter, is immortal by its very nature, and cannot 
be essentially affected by any material event whatsoever. And 
yet Professor Rignano speaks not only of a practical identity 
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of physiological and psychical manifestations, but, and these 
are his own words, also refers to experimental psychology as 
“ having proved the essential identity of psychical and physiolo- 
gical activity.” 

And here we must leave him, for no amount of qualification 
can commend such a view tous. It is a view that was criticized 
and questioned at the end of the lecture ; the President of the 
Psychological Section himself was understood to say that he 
could not agree that any analytical process could ever reduce 
the psychic to the physiological or the physiological to the 
psychical. In speaking thus, Dr. Drever gave expression to 
the standpoint of by far the majority of present-day psycholo- 
gists of repute. Similar criticism was expressed by Professor 
Michotte of Louvain, who acted as interpreter during the 
discussion. In the course of his reply to criticisms, Professor 
Rignano let slip the following remark : “On ne peut pas ex- 
pliquer la vie par les forces bio-chimiques, mais je cherche 
une force nouvelle, psychologique.”” It is a remark which 
he could scarcely have been bold enough to make in the course 
of the paper itself, but it at any rate gives us a clue as to the 
nature of that single constituent, to which he seeks to reduce 
the activities both of body and of mind. 


J. LEYCESTER KING. 














THE MANCHESTER CONGRESS 


UR Catholic weekly press has this year done fuller 
justice than ever to the events and discourses of the 


Triennial Congress held this year at Manchester from 
Sept. 24th to Sept. 28th. The aim of such gatherings is 
not only to interest, instruct, and stimulate those who attend 
them but to stir up the whole Catholic body, a result which 
depends on the press reporting in considerable detail what 
the Congress said and did. Accordingly, for the past four 
weeks the general Catholic public has been able, so to speak, 
to attend the Congress and to benefit by the survey of our 
achievements, our needs, and our defects which occupied a 
smaller number during three days. A few words about the 
actual arrangements may be useful before we record some 
general impressions. 

It was all to the good, we think, that the time chosen for 
the Congress was after, rather than during, the holiday 
season. The Birmingham gathering in 1923 was rather 
poorly attended because it included the August Bank Holi- 
day. It is not easy to make a meeting, which does not take 
place at a health- or pleasure-resort, fit in with holiday ar- 
rangements. Those who have short holidays naturally want 
to make the most of them, and those who have longer ones 
generally go farther afield. Accordingly we trust that the 
precedent set by the eighth Congress may be followed here- 
after, unless indeed the early-July date of the fourth and 
fifth, at Plymouth and Cardiff respectively, is considered pre- 
ferable. Manchester was well provided with those other 
requisites for a successful Congress, a large hall for general 
meetings and a series of smaller rooms, conveniently grouped, 
for those of the various sections. But nothing was done to 
mitigate an inconvenience which is to some extent inevitable, 
the holding of a great variety of meetings at precisely the 
same time. If, instead of having only one morning session, 
from 10.30 to 1.0, the Congressists could be got to work at 
10.0 and the duration of the session reduced to one and a 
half hours, then with two each morning, from 10.0 to 11.30 
and from 11.30 to 1.0, equally divided between the societies, 
—in other words, if instead of all the societies starting at 
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10.30 and going on till 1.0, half were to occupy the time 
from 10.0 to 11.30 and the other half the time from 11.30 
to 1.0,—then one’s chances of attending more than one meet- 
ing would be doubled, and each society could count on a 
larger audience. The addresses might, in that case, have 
to be shorter, or, better still, the excellent example, set by, 
the C.T.S. last time but unfortunately not followed on this 
occasion, of printing a synopsis of the chief speech before- 
hand in the Congress-book and selecting several speakers 
to give their views upon it, might profitably be brought into 
use again, at any rate in some cases. The long period of 
three years elapsing between Congresses results in some of 
the lessons of experience being forgotten. Unless some such 
plan as that suggested above is adopted many of the visitors 
to the Congress, especially the officials of each society—there 
are now upwards of twenty-five—can see little of its manifold 
activities. For some reason unknown to us the afternoon 
of Monday was left blank except for one meeting. Some of 
the congestion of Saturday might have been avoided if use 
had been made of these two and a half hours. 

A new feature at the Congress—an exhibition of Catholic 
newspaper and magazine resources, published in English— 
was due to the enterprise of Mr. Boland, the Secretary of 
the C.T.S., and formed a great source of attraction. Nearly 
500 periodicals were displayed,—fairly exhaustive as regards 
the British Isles which furnished 252, and including 156 
from the United States. The display suggested the question 
of some sort of Catholic organization such as exists in 
America, where publishers and editors combine to form the 
Catholic Press Association which meets annually and dis- 
cusses matters of interest to those who produce, and would 
fain distribute as widely as possible, Catholic literature. In 
the States they have very largely overcome the spirit of par- 
ticularism with which we are imbued here, and those who 
are in a sense trade-rivals, yet find their benefit in friendly, 
intercourse and work for the common cause. 

To turn now to some of the outstanding pronouncements 
of the Congress. The inaugural address of the President, 
Cardinal Bourne, necessarily carries most weight from the 
position of the speaker and the inner knowledge and wide 
outlook with which he speaks. On this occasion, as on others 
before, he discussed the all-important question of Education, 
VOL, CXLVIII, cc 
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and in effect made an appeal to the present powerful Govern- 
ment to settle once for all the problem of elementary 
education on the basis of democratic justice. As the State 
insists upon a certain measure of education for the public 
good and assists those parents who need assistance by setting 
aside definite rates and taxes whereby to give their children 
free schooling, the education provided should be such as 
parents can conscientiously accept. It is manifestly unjust to 
provide from the public funds, to which all denominations 
contribute, a species of education which suits only one. The 
choice of schools which is open to the well-to-do should be 
offered also to those who need State assistance. In other 
words, the State, acting in loco parentis, must never over- 
ride parental rights. There are other rights to be regarded 
in this matter—the rights of God as voiced by His Church, 
and the rights of the child itself,—but in dealing with the 
secular State it is only wisdom to choose to join issue on 
grounds which no one can rightly dispute and which affect 
all whatever their belief. The Cardinal stood as the cham- 
pion of all creeds conscientiously held. He would have the 
Jewish, the Nonconformist, the Anglican parent given access 
to schools for their children of which they could approve. 
He is the champion, too, of liberty of conscience which should 
be dear to all, by opposing that tendency, inherent in all 
Governments, to set ease of administration, economy, and 
efficiency above consideration of individual rights. It is 
easier to rule a regiment than a street crowd, easier to rule 
a convict squad than a regiment—the less free play of the 
will left to the individual the less effort is demanded from 
those in authority. Against this vice of bureaucracy which 
issues so often in injustice, the Cardinal advances the claims 
of democracy—government by the people for the people, not 
for any particular class—and assumes the réle which the State 
has ignored and rejected: that of protector of the poor and 
helpless. And his plan has the merit of simplicity as well 
as of justice. The yearly cost of elementary education per 
head can be determined with sufficient accuracy: Jet that 
sum be given yearly in the shape of a burse or scholar- 
ship for each child to the school of the parents’ choice, 
assuming that the education there reaches the minimum 
standard required by the State. The one obstacle to the 
universal application of the plan seems to be the fact that 
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in many areas there is no variety of schools within reach.1 
If the State had not originally insisted on establishing and 
fostering only one type of school nor had made an avowed 
attempt to “starve out”’ the voluntary system, this predica- 
ment would not have occurred. The voluntary schools were 
in possession, and it was the duty of the State on taking 
over the charge of elementary education to supplement, not 
to suppress them. The iniquitous “ starving-out”’ process has 
resulted during the years 1896—1923 in the disappearance 
of 2,500 voluntary schools? and the proportionate restric- 
tion of the parents’ liberty of choice. The obvious remedy 
for this injustice is the reversal of the process, the creation 
of more schools, other than the creedless State type, and 
meanwhile the encouragement and development of those that 
exist—a remedy rightly enough called a revolution, for it 
means the abandonment of a foolish policy which refuses to 
face the fact that in a country of mixed religions the State, 
i.e., the community itself in its governing capacity, has no 
right to discriminate against any form of faith which is not 
anti-social. The innate righteousness of the Catholic de- 
mand for educational justice has hitherto met and overcome 
a mountain of hostile prejudice. It is so logically sound, 
so consonant with the best principles of Liberalism and Con- 
servatism, sO common-sense in its recognition of facts, so 
democratic in its support of citizen rights, that the sword of 
the persecutor has ever faltered in his grasp and the mighty 
battalions arrayed against it have been unable through shame 
to. use their strength. And now that his Eminence has given 
it ultimate expression, showing that it means freedom for 
all forms of belief, and is not so much a plea for Catholic 
interests as a vindication of parental rights, we may surely 
hope that the day of compromise is passed, and that the 
Government will use their strength to settle once for all and 
on the right lines the question of elementary education. It 
is not more money that is asked for, but a better distribution 
of educational funds so as to secure for the less well-to-do 
parent the right to follow his conscience in the matter of 


* As regards Catholics this is not so true in Lancashire, a county in which, 
as his Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool was able to assure the audience, 
there are hardly a thousand Catholic children in non-Catholic schools. 

* Very few if any Catholic schools amongst them. The figures are quoted 
by his Eminence from The Tablet. 
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choosing a school for his children which his richer neighbour 
already possesses. 

In his plea for variety in school-types the Cardinal was 
able to quote the weighty support of Sir Michael Sadler. 
A week or so after the Congress, and very probably with his 
Eminence’s words in mind, Lord Eustace Percy, the present 
Minister of Education, said significantly: 


People tended to think that they could leave all educa- 
tion to the State and the Local Authorities, but, quite 
apart from all questions of cost, they [the Government? |] 
were increasingly realizing that it was private enterprise 
and initiative and generosity in education which kept 
education sound and healthy. It would be an evil day 
for education when all education was under one general 
uniform State system, for it was essential to all education 
that it should have variety and difference and indiviclual 
initiative to keep it healthy. 


The fact that these are far from polished periods is evi- 
dence of their sincerity. The utility, or rather the essential 
need, of a multiform system is now officially recognized, and, 
provided too much stress is not laid on “generosity,” and 
provided that such “generosity” as is called for is evoked 
from all denominations equally, they must be taken as a 
valuable indication of the Government’s views. Already, 
it would seem, his Eminence’s suggestion is bearing fruit. 

The second portion of the Cardinal’s address concerned the 
education, not of the few hundred thousand Catholic children 
in England, but of the 900 million pagans still existing in 
ignorance of the Faith all over the world. Like his great 
predecessor, Cardinal Bourne has always been zealous for 
the spread of Christianity, and in many a Congress has en- 
couraged and helped those engaged in it. The missionary 
(A.P.F.) meetings on Saturday and Monday mornings, and 
the great mass-meeting on Sunday evening, which united two 
dozen Foreign Missionary Societies working in our midst, 
were well attended and full of inspiration. The great revival 
in missionary endeavour which began with the beginning of 
last century is now having its natural fruit in the multiplica- 
tion of native clergy everywhere and the gradual creation 
of native hierarchies. An admirable synopsis of the present 
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state of the mission field was printed as an appendix to the 
Congress Handbook, and might well be reprinted for general 
information. ' 

Saturday witnessed two mass-meetings, for women in the 
afternoon and for men in the evening, both in the Free Trade 
Hall and both crowded to the doors; in fact, in the case of 
the women, beyond them, so as to occupy a smaller hall be- 
sides. The women were rightly and naturally concerned 
with the morality of family life, but did not omit the wider 
outlook, national and international. Mrs. Wilfred Ward, for 
instance, whilst characterizing the establishment of the 
Christian family as the greatest moral reform the world had 
ever seen, went on to denounce boldly the hideous relapse 
into paganism exhibited to-day by various coteries of After- 
Christians in literature, art, and the drama. On the other 
hand, Miss Balfe described the growing solidarity of act 
and project in such organizations as the International Union 
of Catholic Women's Leagues. There is no doubt that if 
Catholic women everywhere applied their moral principles 
unitedly and steadfastly to such matters as, for example, 
family limitation or indecency in dress, they could do much 
to leaven the whole massa damnata of this unregenerate world. 
In the recent refusal definitely to exclude prevention of con- 
ception from the programme of the Labour Party, it was 
said that the majority of working-class women were in favour 
of this grave moral abuse, so lost are they to a sense of their 
true dignity. Christianity alone can restore that sense. 

At the men’s meeting that same night Mr. Chesterton 
clothed sound thought in his usual brilliance of epigram. 
His aim was to show the folly of those who left God’s Church 
in pursuit of some truth or good which they failed to find 
therein. ‘“ Those who fell out of the Ark necessarily fell 
into the Flood’’—and into that particular eddy or current 
over which the Ark at the moment was securely riding. Thus 
a certain rationalist writer quitted the following of St. 
Francis to follow the materialist Haeckel, because Haeckel 
was the high-priest of the prevalent fad of monism. But 
the fashion of Haeckelism has passed away, whereas the 
simple evangelical philosophy of the despised Francis com- 
mands in increasing measure the almost-reluctant, not wholly 
consistent, yet thoroughly genuine, admiration of the world. 
The way to be at home in every age as in every place was to 
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belong to the one Church which was universal both in place 
and time. 

The Provincial of the Dominicans, Father Bede Jarrett, 
contributed, as he always does, a challenging speech to this 
discussion on Catholic citizenship. There was a time when 
a Catholic could not by law bea citizen: that time has passed, 
but to-day there are many members of the Church who by. 
choice are citizens without being Catholics. That is to say 
they do not recognize their responsibility to carry their faith 
into their public conduct. That was the gist of Father 
Jarrett’s arraignment, and he proceeded to elaborate it by, 
searching questions. Do we criticize our Government, local 
or national? We are bound to do so, if Government offends 
against Christian principles. Is our criticism dictated by 
party views or by Catholic ethics? Are we as ready to con- 
demn injustice in our own party as in the rival parties? In 
international dealings does our patriotism applaud our, 
country right or wrong? In economics do we set the Trade 
Union or the Employers’ Federation above the Decalogue? 
We are not quoting verbatim from his forcible discourse, but 
indicating the fearless way in which this modern Inquisitor 
conducted his examination of our conscience. It wasa salu- 
tary experience calculated to inspire remorse and good reso- 
lutions. It recalled to the writer a letter which he had 
recently received from a young Singalese Catholic under- 
graduate at Cambridge, who pointed out that educated 
Indians are often prejudiced against the Church because no 
Catholic protests against the racial discrimination often prac- 
tised against them in different parts of the Commonwealth, 
especially at present in South Africa and Kenya. Our 
Catholic papers, he says, are ready enough to criticize the 
Governments of other countries — Spain, Italy, France, 
America, and so on—but they are dumb when their own 
Government is at fault. The treatment of the coloured races 
of Africa by the European nations has been marked by much 
injustice, yet no Encyclical or Pastoral has been published on 
the Rights of the Native. In fine, the undergraduate de- 
manded that the ethical bearing of the whole question of the 
colonial system should be authoritatively set forth, since noth- 
ing hampered the work of evangelization so much as the 
suspicion that the Church condones injustice. His complaint 
shows a certain ignorance of what the Church has done in 
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various parts of the world to assert the rights of backward 
races oppressed by traders and Empire-builders, and of the 
way in which Catholic writers in modern times have de- 
nounced the atrocities perpetrated on the Congo or in Puta- 
mayo. And he does not appreciate the heroic work done by 
our missionaries with very inadequate resources, nor, again, 
the lack of interest in things outside his own island which, 
due to historical causes, is still a too prevalent characteristic 
of the British Catholic. But there is enough truth in his in- 
dictment to make one feel uneasy, and to hope that the 
C.C.1.R. will succeed in so informing Catholic public opinion 
as to make it operative internationally in the sense demanded. 

The matter is not unconnected with that interest in foreign 
missions which is so gratifying a note of present-day Catho- 
licism. The British Rule claims to have been on the whole a 
civilizing influence, but nowadays it is formally divorced 
from Christianity: like the soul of the poet in “ The Palace 
of Art,” “it sits as God, holding no form of creed, But con- 
templating all.” Still, British Catholics should take heed of 
the progress of Catholicism in the Commonwealth, and indeed 
everywhere in the world. Ourcorrespondent from Cambridge 
said that in France Catholics made him one of themselves, 
whereas in England he finds indifference and aloofness. 
Clearly, the full implications of Catholicity have not been 
realized by those he has encountered. 

The Catholic Council for International Relations, the first 
ideas of which took shape at the Birmingham Congress three 
years ago and which has been intermittently active ever since, 
held an important meeting on Monday morning to discuss 
attacks on the Church. Three papers covered, respectively, 
Freemason Hostility to the Church, The Persecution in 
Mexico, and Anti-clericalism in France. In the current issue 
appears a revised edition of Father Thurston’s paper on the 
Craft and the Church. The state of affairs in Mexico was set 
forth with force yet studious moderation in our last number. 
And Mr. Denis Gwynn, from close personal acquaintance, 
disclosed the nature and extent of the warfare against Chris- 
tianity which, to the astonishment of the Catholic world, is 
endured by French Catholicism. But the immediate interest 
of the meeting was the announcement concerning the 
C.C.1.R. itself which the Cardinal, who is its president, made 
in the course of the session. The Council consists, as is 
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well known, of representatives of various other Catholic 
Societies, 17 in number, delegated by their respective bodies, 
to try to create a sound public opinion on the right principles 
of International intercourse. It unites persons of all political 
views for the one purpose of promoting Christian peace and 
justice. It is not, therefore, apart from its adherence to 
Catholic principles, a homogeneous body, and, in conse- 
quence, it has found itself unable to issue, by way of 
influencing public opinion, any definite statements concern- 
ing the morality of various acts or projects of Government, 
at home or abroad. Incapable of speaking with a single 
voice, because there is no issue which has not some admixture 
of party politics, it must perforce remain dumb, as far as cur- 
rent affairs are concerned. To some of its members this has 
seemed an unfortunate necessity, but the President pointed 
out that, ruling out public declarations as a means of propa- 
ganda, there is plenty of scope for the Council’s activities 
in enlightening Catholics themselves as regards their proper 
attitude towards other countries. By lectures and literature, 
conferences and study-clubs, the Council must labour to show 
the limits which Christianity sets to nationalism and the need 
to cultivate Christian charity towards those of other nations ; 
and also to form a centre of union with similar Catholic or- 
ganizations abroad. The task of setting the Council, hitherto 
run by voluntary work with the minimum of expense, finan- 
cially on its feet will show whether the Catholic public yet 
realize the importance of its work. 

We have little space left even to indicate the other im- 
portant questions ventilated at the Congress. The Catholic 
Federation, after dispatching its own business, held a special 
meeting on Monday at which, with the endorsement of twelve 
other Catholic Societies, an address of sympathy was sent to 
the Archbishop of Mexico, and a vigorous protest against 
the persecution of Catholics there to President Calles,—fol- 
lowing in this the example of Catholic bodies all over the 
world, Old and New. The Guild of St. Luke discussed 
critical moral questions affecting medical practice, and a host 
of other problems and interests, met with in the course of 
different Catholic activities, were dealt with by the associa- 
tions concerned. The Catholic Social Guild, which has not 
infrequently combined with the C.T.S. or some other society 
to organize a mass-meeting, was content this year with a 
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sectional gathering, at which an encouraging account of the 
Catholic Labour College, an organization with immense pos- 
sibilities, was given. Again, the Catenians, who were pro- 
minent at Liverpool six years ago, did not appear at all, but on 
the other hand the Knights of St. Columba were well repre- 
sented. On the whole the volume of work done has greatly 
increased and, although we are as yet far from that effective 
solidarity which alone will give us our due influence in the 
country, each successive congress sets us farther on the road. 
The venue of the next is London; the time, 1929, is the first 
Centenary of Catholic Emancipation. We trust that we shall 
not be content in the meantime with contemplating the past, 
during which we have passed from a gens lucifuga, a small 
body shunning the light, timorous and deprecating, to a wide- 
spread, well-disciplined army, steadfast in the faith and 
ready to give an account of it. Recognition of progress 
is mere vanity unless it stimulates to further and greater 
activity. We are growing in numbers and strength, but not 
as fast as we ought; we are spreading the faith, but at such 
a slow rate that it is doubtful whether the increase balances 
the loss. There is no room for self-complacency nor yet 
for discouragement as we face the three years before us, 
with the echoes of “In exitu”’ in our ears and its spirit in 


our hearts. 
JOSEPH KEATING. 





COMPROMISE NO CHARITY 


E are often told that High Anglicans or ‘“ Anglo- 

W Catholics ” should be let alone, and not opposed, 

because they are, it is said “ in good faith.” If we 
grant for the sake of argument, this last assumption, the con- 
clusion by no means follows. Was not St. Paul when a Pharisee 
in undoubted good faith ? Is it not highly probable that many 
of the Arians, Manichaeans, and Nestorians were in good 
faith ? But I have yet to learn that any apostle, doctor, or 
missionary of the Church ever deemed that they should be 
left undisturbed in error for fear of disquieting or paining them. 
This is not Catholic doctrine, but modern superstition, the 
supreme superstition that truth does not matter. Moreover 
bona fides merely exempts, while it lasts, from the guilt of formal 
rejection of the Faith ; it is not in itself a title to eternal salva- 
tion ; it may consist with present pride and obstinacy, and it is 
also, among the educated especially, a precarious state. 

Charity demands indeed that we judge no individual as we 
would not be judged ; but to conclude from this that we ought 
to be indifferent to error is utter unreason. As well say that 
because we must love our fellow-sinners we ought to be in- 
different to their sins. And yet how infectious to-day even 
among the faithful, is this ‘“‘ interdenominational ”’ or in plain 
English, this pagan spirit ! 

St. Augustine and the other great doctors, the antagonists 
of the Albigensian heresy, the leaders of the Counter-reforma- 
tion, including St. Francis de Sales himself, were not mealy- 
mouthed in their abhorrence of schism, heresy and false 
doctrine ; however compassionate they were to the victims 
of error they never compromised or flattered. 

For the too easy condonation of heresy to-day the poetic 
associations of our old cathedrals and parish churches are 
largely responsible. Of these Milton’s “ dim religious light ” 
and Gray’s “ ivy-mantled tower ’”’ express prevailing aspects. 
It is worth noting that the poetic glamour of Anglicanism does 
not begin until, in the words of a caustic Anglican writer, 
“Laud was clearing away the wholesome deposit of honest 
English dirt and filth which the glorious Elizabethans had 
allowed to gather in the churches,”* for Laud, thorough-going 


1 Arthur Machen: The House of Souls, Prefatory Note, pp. X-XI. 
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Protestant as he was, had not the irreverence of apostates. 
To the best of my knowledge there is nothing remotely re- 
sembling it in the literature of Elizabeth’s reign. It was Laud 
and the cause of the valiant King Charles I that first gave 
Anglicanism such dignity of association as it possesses. Charles 
also was an avowed and ardent Protestant! but conspicuous 
for a chivalry and humanity not found amongst the pirates 
and ruffling gallants of ‘ Gloriana.” 

Their Catholic builders had built these churches beautifully 
for Catholic worship. We of the faithful remnant, or converts 
to the Faith, love them for what they were and conceivably 
may be again, God willing, but by no manner of means for what 
they are. It is hard, but necessary, to make Anglicans under- 
stand that the existing Church of England has for us no more 
glamour or attraction than the Lutheran or Calvinist Institu- 
tions. Very apposite are the words of the Universe of 15th 
January, 1926: “‘ Catholics too often forget what the Church 
of England as a corporate entity really means ; it means build- 
ings and endowments, and various documents over which 
everyone can wrangle endlessly and inconclusively : there is 
almost no point at which accommodation need end. To say 
this is not to deny the reality of individual religious experience 
among Anglicans, which is quite a different matter.” 

After centuries of attempted obliteration of Catholicism, 
in order to keep their deluded flocks from straying towards 
the true Fold, the descendants of the Reformers have changed 
their tactics to sedulous imitation. They have stolen our 
vestments, our prayers, our music, and even the outward 
forms of the Holy Sacrifice itself, and now we have become 
“used to ”’ the hideous outrage, and too often apathetic. They 
are often, in addition, socially agreeable and personally, 
which does not mean, as is often rashly assumed, religiously 
friendly. It is fatally easy, then, to minimize, to compromise, 
to “ let well alone ”’ on the plea that they are all in good faith. 
This general good faith is at best only conjectural, however, 
and even if it were certain would not justify hic et nunc an 
attitude of laisser-faire on our part. Rather should we reply 
with St. Athanasius ‘‘ our churches are taken from us and 
given to the Arians ; they have our places, but we have the 
faith. They cannot rob us of that.’’* (Remember, it is 

1See Longueville’s Life of Abp. Laud XX XVII, 418-9, and Q. Henrietta 


Maria and Tyburn, by Dom Bede Camm in Downside Review, January, 1924. 
? Quoted in Dr. Fortescue’s The Greek Fathers, 1908, p. 32. 
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precisely of that they would fain rob us to-day, affecting to 
regard us as “schismatics.””) Or again we might say with 
St. Hilary : “ it is ill that a love of walls has seized you ; it is 
ill that your veneration for God’s Church lies in houses and 
buildings ; it is ill that under this plea ye insinuate the name 
of peace ”’ (quoted in Simpson’s Campion, 1907, p. 27). 

In a small pamphlet by the Right Rev. W. J. Carey, M.A., of 
Pusey House, Oxford (Modern Church Manuals, ed. Rev. 
Canon Adderley, M.A., No. 10) we read: “‘ In respect of the 
Roman question we have considered it, felt it our duty to stay 
where God has put us and work there, and our consciences are 
very comfortable.” (p. 19.) The author adds: “ Ergo, we 
argue, God is content that, till He makes the road to reunion 
clearer, we should remain as we are.” The amount of study 
given to the Roman question is suggested by the reference to 
two books only on the subject (p. 18) namely Denny’s Papalism, 
and its summary in “‘ a penny ‘ Manual for the Million ’ written 
by one who was once a Catholic, published by Mowbrays of 
Oxford, and entitled ‘The Return from Rome.’”’! Cherchez 
l’apostat. Every renegade from Rome who can scribble is apt 
to become ipso facto a doctor of the Anglican Church, or rather 
of that fraction of it called ‘‘ the Catholic Party,” (the very 
name is a flagrant self-contradiction.) Well, for my part I am 
glad to learn that the writer and those for whom he can speak 
with reasonable certainty are not conscious of resisting the 
light, but I do not see that they are to be congratulated for 
labouring under a topsy-turvy delusion, and wasting their 
energies outside the Vineyard instead of employing them 
happily within it. They are not only deceived by deplorable 
error themselves but labouring day and night to propagate it 
and to keep in bondage those whom the Holy Spirit is calling 
to the One Church of God. No, I cannot see that the prevalence 
of delusion, no matter how inculpable (if indeed it be so) is any 
matter for complacent indifference, much less for congratula- 
tion. 

Sometimes we have positive admissions of ill-ease that give 
the lie to the boasted sense of security. Here is a striking 
example :— 


Regarding the Coronation of King Edward VII, Sir 


Almeric Fitzroy tells us a noteworthy incident. The Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster objected to handing over the 


1 Refuted by Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. in About a Return from Rome. 
(C.T.S.). 
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Abbey to the Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk. ‘‘ Esher 
agreed that they were making a fuss about nothing and 
said that Canon Robinson had virtually admitted their 
solicitude to be due to uneasiness as to their position ; the 
inherent vice of the Anglican clergy’s status clings to them 
at every turn. I subsequently saw Hobart, and was 
amused to learn that the Duke of Norfolk, being pressed 
by Canon Gore to sympathize with the position of the 
Chapter, had bluntly replied that his sympathies were all 
with the Benedictine monks they had dispossessed—an 
effective retort.” (Quoted in the Catholic Herald 26th 
September, 1925). 


If one ventures to remind Anglicans of the plainest historical 
facts, which they persistently refuse to face, one is liable to 
be lectured for lack of charity. Unwelcome truths must be not 
merely economized, but disguised or suppressed outright in 
favour of ultra-sensitive souls that make no scruple of uttering 
offensive fictions about “the Italian mission.” And all the 
while it is precisely this extreme forbearance, sometimes 
weakening to blameworthy apathy, that has enabled them to 
entrench themselves in their own self-delusions. And the 
evil grows worse with every passing year. The audacities of 
thirty years ago have become with them the accepted traditions, 
the truisms almost, of to-day! The final outcome of our long 
complacency is their hardened obduracy to truth. I am not 
exaggerating. Father Woodlock has testified lately that 
never in its long history was the Anglican body less inclined to 
corporate submission. 

Again, it is hardly a sign of this ease of conscience that re- 
course is so often had to the argument of the purse and worldly 
advantage. (Terrorism, souperism, manipulation of records 
and texts, and finally fraudulent imitation, these have been 
the mainstay, and four corner-stones of Anglicanism). How 
often do we read such announcements as the following :—‘‘ The 
late Rev. Dr. H. E. Noyes, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Kilburn, N.W., 
who left £61,543, stipulated that no one who had been received 
into the Roman Catholic Church should benefit under his 
Will.”* The nearness of the Catholic Missionary Society would 
seem to have made him nervous. 

Again, the frequency with which threats, too often idle, 
are uttered of ‘‘ seriously reconsidering their position ’’ if their 


1 Daily News, 25th September, 1923. 
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bishops do not show themselves more obedient to their “ ad- 
vanced ”’ subjects, do not quite tally with a sense of Anglican 
security. 

The late Capuchin Provincial, Father Alphonsus, who knew 
him very well, told me in 1909 that Canon Liddon was exceed- 
ingly ill at ease about the Anglican claims in his last days and 
had even thoughts of submission, and further that the Anglican 
Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury was calling out for a priest at the 
time of his death. Cardinal Manning also alludes, in diary 
notes quoted by Purcell, to the gloom and disquiet in which 
Dr. Hamilton’s false position involved him. My readers could 
probably add other examples of this ominous uneasiness. 

There is also the evident temptation, often but feebly 
resisted, to resort to unworthy expedients (I use no harsher 
term) in order to deaden the force or conceal from himself and 
others the necessary consequences of facts or documents that 
are fatal to the theory to which your Anglican champion is 
committed. He is in a false position, a pleasant enchanted 
palace, and does not wish to leave it if he can possibly help it. 
The late Canon Bright, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford, said, “‘ he would be much deceived who 
should imagine that the temptation to manipulate facts, to 
misinterpret the purport of events, or to read unwarrantably 
between the lines of documents, has never been too strong for 
Anglicans.”’? 

What else can be expected when facts and documents are 
so frequently, so persistently, hostile ? A faise position can 
only be defended by doing violence to the evidence. But 
what compels them to be or remain in such a position? Re- 
garding texts, take Matt. xvi. 17 :— 


Non-Catholic controversialists naturally find themselves 
hard pressed by this passage and are sometimes put to 
strange expedients to explain away its significance. Thus 
the distinguished classical scholar the Rev. E. D. Stone, 
has lately published a pamphlet in which he urges that 
Our Lord gave the name Peter playfully to Simon, as the 
other Apostles would at once see how little it suited his 
character. And Canon Hammond has urged that the 
passage is an interpolation. To this last contention it will 
suffice to reply in the words of Mgr. Barnes, that it (Matt. 
XVi. 17-19) is an integral part of the Gospel there can be 


1 Waymarks, p. 241, quoted in Fr. Rivington’s Rome and England, p. 26. 
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no sort of doubt. Every manuscript contains it, every 
version has it; even the earliest Fathers utter it as con- 
tained in the Gospel record. The external evidence is 
unbroken and unanimous, and the internal evidence is so 
no less. For this is no gloss which might, perhaps, have 
crept in from the margin, but is part of the narrative 
itself. + 


Another point is often lost sight of. Good faith is most 
reasonably predicated, other things equal, of those who have 
least opportunity, humanly speaking, of coming to the 
knowledge of the truth. Now obviously the bulk of mankind, 
the majority in any large community, have little time or 
aptitude for true historical research or patristic or exegetical 
study. They are therefore, in practice, at the mercy of those 
whom circumstances or choice has made their guides. If these 
abuse their confidence few are likely to detect it. But it is 
precisely on behalf of such guides that good faith is by many 
so confidently claimed, and we are accused of infringing charity, 
if we interrupt their eloquence about the “ Italian Mission ”’ 
to remind them of hard facts they wish to ignore or forget. 
If these men have not ample opportunity of learning the truth, 
what non-Catholics have? Overmastering prejudice, it may 
be answered, prevents unwelcome facts from weighing with 
them. Let us hope, indeed, that they may have some excuse 
valid in the sight of God. It still remains astonishing that 
“Tt is for the educated, for those who have in appearance the 
greatest possibility of learning, that the plea of invincible 
ignorance is urged by those who approach the Pope.” ? 

Now, if we may trust the saintly Challoner, the test of 
invincible ignorance is a searching one, at least in the case of 
the educated. 

“Nor can any man here plead invincible ignorance, who is 
not willing to make the best search he is able, and use the 
best means to find out and embrace this true Religion, whatever 
pains it may cost him, or whatever he may suffer on that 
account.” * 

If the Anglicans were in very deed approaching the Church, 


, 1 Grounds of the Old Religion, Pref. p. ii., quoted in E. Burton Life 1909, 
vol. 1, p. 188. 

2 (See Contemporary Review, March, 1910). Cf. also Michel’s L’Origine de 
lEpiscopat (1900), pp. 20-48.(O. R. Vassall-Phillips, The Mustard Tree (1912.) 
pp. I1I-112. 

* J. H. Williams, The New Pelagianism, 1915, p. 58. 
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as many have so hastily assumed, it would hardly be possible 
for them to remain in good faith outside, unless we are to 
believe that in His inscrutable Wisdom Almighty God not 
merely pardons their involuntary error but actually keeps 
them in material heresy. Even if this were not repugnant, it 
would avail the Anglican no more than the bona fide Lutheran 
or Presbyterian. To press this argument, in the Anglican case 
especially, is to come perilously near to making the Holy 
Spirit—perish the impious thought !—the Author of imitative 
heresy. 

It is, however, more accurate as well as more consoling to 
view the “ Anglo-Catholic ” mentality as very remote from the 
Church, as indeed it is. In his Loss and Gain Newman noted 
this: “it is not that ours is your religion carried a little 
further—a little too far as you would say. No, they differ 
in kind, not in degree ; ours is one religion, yours another.” ! 
They have no notion of the authority belonging to the Bride 
of Christ or the obedience due to her. They do not understand 
what faith really means. 

“There is no use arguing Papal infallibility or Papal juris- 
diction, with a man who has no real faith in any living Church, 
empowered to dictate his belief or command his obedience. 
And such men are Anglicans generally, even many of those 
wha are taken to be very ‘ High.” What these men are 
lacking in is veneration for the Church. They have no adequate 
idea of the majesty of the Church. They criticize England 
freely, and with equal freedom, they criticize Rome. The 
Bishop of B., their own Diocesan, is a heretic. C, D, and F, 
the neighbouring Bishops, his brethren, are no better. It is 
theirs to set the Bishop right, and to enlarge the mind of the 
Pope. Did they really venerate and wish to obey the Church, 
as such, they would soon come to venerate and submit to the 
Pope.” ? 

Quae cum ita sint, what avails it either for us or for them 
to slur over the plain truth of the matter? To both the 
harm thus done is very great. The Anglicans are confirmed in 
the most perilous of their cherished delusions when they can 
plausibly and by no means silently imagine that “ really 
broad-minded Roman Catholics ” at heart believe in them and 
their claims, but the wicked ultramontanes stifle the truth 


1 ii, xx, ed. 7, p. 327. See also his Lectures on University Education. 
2 J. Rickaby, An Old Man’s Jottings, cc. ii. 185. 
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and terrorize those who would fain utter it! This very 
summer a letter in a Midland newspaper contrasted the 
“ liberal-minded ’’ Lord Halifax and Cardinal Mercier with the 
narrowness of English Romanists, adroitly suggesting a variance 
in belief between Belgian and English Catholics. To allow 
Protestants to think they are safe where they are is in effect 
to dissuade them from entering the Church of God. 

Regarding the faithful, it is hard enough already nowadays, 
especially in small places, to make many of them realize the 
majestic unity and necessary exclusiveness of revealed Truth 
without having additional difficulties wantonly put in our way. 
To speak plainly, many, I fear, in effect look upon the Church 
of God as the “ R. C. denomination,” the one to which they 
happen by birth to belong or adhere by preference or family 
convenience. This attitude spells give-and-take, mutual help, 
live and let live, in a word religious indifference. And some 
are deluded enough to point to the growth of this spirit as a 
token that England is being converted! These are not light 
evils. 

"4 H. E, G. ROPE. 
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-MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE “ANTIOCH CHALICE.” 


UCH has been written about the so-called Antioch chalice, 

a silver vessel which, if the claims made for it could be 
substantiated, would certainly deserve to be regarded as the most 
remarkable surviving monument of primitive Christianity. In 
the idea of the authorized exponent of the find, Dr. Gustavus A. 
Eisen, it is in all probability nothing less than the cup used by 
our Saviour at the Last Supper, preserved to us in a richly 
decorated outer casing which was constructed, he says, to contain 
it in A.D. 64. It will be observed that Dr. Eisen’s infor- 
mation as to details is remarkably precise. In accord with the 
high estimate of its importance which the proprietors, following 
a sound commercial instinct, have taken means to impress upon 
the public, this remarkable treasure of Christian art has been 
introduced to the world in a monograph which is almost without 
parallel in the duxe of its production. The two volumes—one of 
text and diagrams, the other of photogravure plates and etch- 
ings on copper—cannot be purchased for less that 175 dollars, or 
£35. Itis a book which not only from its magnificent illustration 
and equally magnificent price, but from the style of scholarship 
exhibited in its letterpress, seems to have been designed ex- 
pressly to meet the requirements of American millionaires. 

To those, however, who are not millionaires but who would 
wish to obtain some idea of the real nature and value of this 
much advertised find, we recommend the perusal of a little 
volume! which, for less than a hundredth part of the cost, supplies 
an admirably sane, scholarly and, indeed, almost exhaustive study 
of the problems raised by the “Antioch Chalice.” Although 
permission was refused by Messrs. Kouchakji, the owners of the 
treasure, to allow a reproduction of any of their photographs, as 
soon as it was understood that Father de Jerphanion’s book 
criticized adversely the conclusions of their representative, still 
the rough sketches of the details of the chalice, the admirable 
photographic plates of related objects, and a number of other 
illustrations, enable Father de Jerphanion’s readers to follow 
his argument perfectly. He has provided in short space a most 


* Le Calice d’Antioche, les Théories du Dr. Eisen et la date probable du 
Calice, par G. de Jerphanion, S.J., professeur & I’Institut Pontifical Oriental, 
Piazza della Pilotta 35, Rome, 1926; pp. 176, with many plates and illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 
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deadly exposure of what we can only call Dr. Eisen’s crazy ex- 
travagances, and we hardly know which to admire most, the 
delicate satire which lays bare these weak points, or the remark- 
ably documented erudition with which he supports his own con- 
tention that the chalice, supposing it to be a genuine antique 
and not a fake, must be assigned to a date somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 500 A.D. 

It would, in fact, be difficult not to conceive a certain pre- 
judice against the conclusions of Dr. Eisen, if only for the calm 
assurance manifested in the wording of his title—*The Great 
Chalice of Antioch, on which are depicted in sculpture the earliest 
known portraits of Christ, the Apostles and Evangelists.” After 
all,in the year 64 the Apostles and Evangelists were not all to be 
seen together in Antioch. Neither can we suppose that they had 
each of them had their portraits painted on their appointment 
as members of the apostolic college. Even if Dr. Eisen were 
prepared to offer sound evidence for the identifications he pro- 
poses of the much defaced features of these figures, a certain 
measure of diffidence regarding the conclusions at which he has 
arrived would not seem inappropriate. But, no doubt, both 
Messrs. Kouchakji and Dr. Eisen have realized that if you are a 
commercant and wish to sell a thousand copies of a book costing 
£35, “you must stir it and stump it and blow your own trumpet,” 
or else the millionaires will not listen to you. The astounding 
thing is that in a volume of such pretensions, which in its material 
execution leaves nothing to be desired, the author of the text, as 
Father de Jerphanion points out, should not only make it clear 
that he is not a scholar but that he does not even know what 
scholarship means, From the numerous blunders, confusions and 
contradictions to which the critic directs attention, especially 
in his ninth chapter (pp. 49—55), it will be sufficient to select 
just two or three specimens. Discussing the question of our 
Saviour’s personal appearance, Dr. Eisen reminds the reader that 
“Zacchzeus could not see Christ because he was of small stature— 
quia statua (sic) pusillus est (sic).” Referring to the 57 rosettes 
or stars which form a line immediately below the rim of the 
chalice, the same writer interprets them as a time record com- 
memorating the number of years which had elapsed since our 
Lord in His boyhood sat with the doctors in the temple, and he 
refers to another monument in which “most of these symbols 
(rosettes) seem to refer to the yearly recurring rainy period, 
and those replacing the bust of the god Kronos (Time) could 
very well have indicated a year.” Reading this in Father de 
Jerphanion’s brochure, we could not at first believe that the word 
Time as an interpretation of Kronos really occurred in Dr. Eisen’s 
text, but on consulting the great monograph we found it there, 
sure enough, on p.148. This is almost on a level with the 
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immortal utterance of Dr. Eisen’s great countrywoman, Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy, who declared that though she had learned all 
about the god Pan when she studied mythology in her childhood 
days she had never had any sympathy with Pantheism. Hardly 
less astonishing to anyone who has even the most elementary 
acquaintance with early Christian literature is another utterance 
of Dr. Eisen’s when referring to certain decorations in the ceme- 
tery of St. Hermes. 


If this painting {he declares} is really connected with a 
personage by the name Hermas, then its date can hardly be 
as late as the fourth century, because it is not probable that 
the poor hermit who lived in that century and composed the 
“Shepherd” would have possessed sufficient money to cause 
the construction of this chapel for his resting place. 


It may be sufficient to mention that Dr. Eisen in another pas- 
sage expresses his belief in the reliability of the Canon of 
Muratori, though that document already mentions the “ Shep- 
herd” of Hermas in the second century. 

One of the most unsatisfactory features in the costly mono- 
graph of which Messrs. Kouchakji are the publishers is the 
absence of any precise account of the circumstances under which 
the vessel was discovered. Has it, after all, any real claim to be 
described as “the Antioch Chalice’? We are told by Dr. Eisen 
on p.3 that “this silver treasure was discovered in 1910 by 
Arabs digging a cellar or well in the city of Antioch on the river 
Orontes in Syria. The exact site they refused to reveal.” But, 
as Father de Jerphanion points out, the same writer on different 
occasions has given accounts of the circumstances under which 
it was acquired by Messrs. Kouchakji which are not strictly con- 
sistent with one another. In 1916 he stated in 7e American 
Journal of Archeology that the chalice with five other silver 
objects “were procured by the present owners, Kouchakji Fréres, 
in Paris, directly from the excavators in 1910.” In the 
Biblical Review (1926) he has quite recently declared that “the 
finders sold it (the chalice) to a syndicate of sixteen of their 
compatriots, who in turn disposed of it to the present owners in 
Paris”; in other words it was zo¢ purchased directly from the 
excavators. Meanwhile, quite positive assertions seem to be cur- 
rent in Syria that the find included a considerable number of 
ecclesiastical vessels, and that it did not take place at Antioch, 
but at a village some distance to the west of Hama and more than 
80 miles from Antioch. So we learn from the eminent archzolo- 
gist M. Charles Diehl, who in a recent number of the periodical 
Syria describes in detail a number of ecclesiastical vessels now 
in the possession of M. Aboucasem, director of the Ottoman Bank 
at Port Said. These silver objects, which are photographed, 
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are said to have been found with the “Antioch Chalice.” On 
the other hand Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, in the 7imes Literary 
Supplement (July 10, 1924), declared that the chalice was dis- 
covered south of Aleppo and nearly a hundred miles from 
Antioch. All this is highly unsatisfactory and in itself somewhat 
suspicious, None the less we believe that Father de Jerphanion 
is right in maintaining that the so-called Antioch Chalice is a 
genuine antique. M. André, who superintended its deoxidation 
expresses himself quite positively on the subject, and he is an 
expert whose competence, experience and good faith are abso- 
lutely beyond suspicion. Neither do such authorities as M. Diehl, 
M. Bréhier, Dr. Stuhlfauth, W. F. Volbach, Sir Martin Conway, 
or Mr. O. M. Dalton express any suspicion of the genuineness of 
the chalice, though their views as to its date vary considerably. 
It is interesting to notice how closely the feature of an outward 
ornamental casing for the much ruder silver cup corresponds to 
the “shrines” elaborately wrought by the early Celtic Christians 
to enclose the bells used by their more famous Saints. 

At the same time, of the many distinguished antiquaries who 
have now written on the Antioch Chalice hardly any seem disposed 
to endorse Dr. Eisen’s fantastic idea that the figures may be 
looked upon as portraits of our Lord and His apostles. One 
cannot help being struck by the impression produced upon the 
mind of such enthusiasts as Dr. Eisen by the blurred lineaments 
of these metal carvings. Just as in the fou of the “ Holy. 
Shroud” photographs, the convinced believer finds the perfect 
type of manly beauty, so Dr. Eisen is prepared to find a strongly 
marked character and individuality in the pose and in the features 
of even the most defaced of these little figures. No one who 
has not read the descriptive notices which Dr. Eisen appends 
to the photographic enlargements of each in his volume of plates, 
can form an adequate idea of the tricks which imagination may 
play in the mental pictures of the visualizer who is determined 
to see in a venerated relic exactly what he wants to see. 

H,T. 





WAS CANTERBURY EVER A PATRIARCHATE? 


NIMATED, perhaps, by the desire of finding support for 

“ Anglo-Catholic ”’ hopes that Rome may at last change and 
recognize Anglicanism as a true Church, a writer in the Church 
Times for September 24th spoke of Dom Lambert Bauduin’s 
vindication of the infallibility of General Councils and of the 
ordinary authority of the Episcopate in the July Jrénikon, as if 
it were a departure from common Catholic teaching, and went 
on to infer from the same learned writer’s exposition of the status 
of the Patriarchate in the Church (August Irénikon) that “ centra- 
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lization at Rome is not an article of faith, but a policy which 
many Roman Catholics deplore.”” In the next number of the 
Church Times (October 1st) Fr. Woodlock showed that these 
inferences were erroneous, and Dom Bauduin himself, in the 
September Irénikon, spoke of the latter as personal reflections not 
deducible from his article except by “ un lecteur distrait.”” We 
\are glad that Dom Lambert recognizes the possibility of “ lecteurs 
distraits ’ misinterpreting his words. Fr. Ronald Knox, writing 
in the Universe on the general topic of Telling the Truth, says 
appositely, ‘it is a difficult matter to tell the truth in public, 
not only because it is sometimes hard to make words do exact 
justice to your thoughts, but also because your responsibility does 
not stop there: you have to think not only what you are saying, 
but what it will look like when it is reported, and what use will 
be made of it.”” Fr. Knox is referring to public speaking, but his 
caution applies even more to writing. He himself recalls the 
warning fabled to have been given by an Irish police-sergeant : 
““ Remember all you say will be taken down, altered, and used in 
evidence against you.” Since the present vigorous “‘ Anglo- 
Catholic’ assault on the Catholic doctrines of the Unity and 
Unicity of the Church began, Catholic writers are bound to be 
doubly careful in the exposition of Catholic truth, lest, for want 
of due qualification, their statements may be wrested from their 
true sense and import. 

We are greatly afraid that Dom Lambert’s adscription of a 
quasi-patriarchal status to the (ancient) See of Canterbury, in 
the September Irénikon, will be misinterpreted by numerous 
Anglican “ lecteurs distraits.”” After stating that in the West 
there is only one Patriarchal See, properly so-called, that of Rome, 
he goes on: 


But there are primatial Sees in the West that, in fact, enjoy 
the principal prerogatives of patriarchs, true Patriarchates in all 
but the name. . . . The most important, bythe authenticity 
of its origins, the validity of its jurisdiction and the length of 
its existence, is the primatial See of Canterbury. 


Is there not a danger from the use of the present tense in this 
passage that unreflecting readers will imagine the author to be 
speaking of the Anglican See of Canterbury? Dom Bauduin 
knows as well as we do that, canonically speaking, there is no 
Archbishopric of Canterbury in existence. The last Catholic 
Archbishop, Cardinal Pole, died in 1558.. Matthew Parker, whom 
Elizabeth obtruded into the See in 1559, was not a Catholic, nor 
did his “‘ See” belong to the Church: the line of Archbishops had 
definitely ceased, and, with them, canonically, the See. When 
the Pope in 1850 restored the Hierarchy in England, he might 
have re-created the ancient See of Canterbury; but he did not. 
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As we ourselves have misinterpreted Dom Bauduin’s meaning in 
the past, we are very anxious to avoid reading anything into his 
words which is not there, so we are bound to conclude that here 
he is using the “ historic present,” describing what has long passed 
away as if “ actually existing.” But his mentioning the extinct 
See of Canterbury amongst the other “‘ primatial Sees in the West 
that in fact enjoy the principal prerogatives of Patriarchs’”’ is 
extremely apt to suggest to the “ lecteur distrait ” that the writer 
believes the Anglican See of Canterbury to be a See of the Catholic 
Church. And the same inconsiderate reader might unfortunately 
be confirmed in his impression by the manner in which Dom 
Bauduin, after establishing to his own satisfaction the quasi- 
patriarchal character of the See of Canterbury, a question in the 
circumstances purely academic, goes on to connect it, implicitly 
at least, with England’s restoration to Catholic unity. How else 
are we to interpret the following ? : 


A Church strongly unified and organized under the very 
effective patriarchal authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Church of England is an historical and Catholic reality, 
which constitutes a homogeneous whole : it cannot be absorbed 
and fusioned without losing the proper character of its whole 
history. And, on the other hand, this Church is strongly 
attached, from its origins, to the See of Peter. . . . . So 
evident is this historical truth, that one must say in all verity 
that an Anglican Church separated from Rome is, before all 
else, a heresy in history. In short, a Church of England absorbed 
by Rome and an Anglican Church separated from Rome, are 
two conceptions equally inadmissible. 


This is all intelligible and arguable if applied to the English 
Church before the Reformation. But the conclusion of the passage 
puzzles us : 


Could we not find the true formula in between, and the only 
historical formula: a Church of England filially united to 
Rome ? 


For whom is our author trying to find a formula? Not surely for 
us. The present Catholic Church of England makes no claim to be 
a Patriarchate. If there is no medium between being “ absorbed 
by Rome,” whatever that means, and being an independent 
Patriarchate, the present Catholic Church of England must come 
under a conception declared inadmissible by Dom Bauduin. Yet 
the present Catholic Church of England claims to be in all essential 
points identical with the pre-Reformation Church. The points of 
difference arise from its having lost its official connection with the 
State and from its having been despoiled of its material possessions. 
Since it has regained full canonical standing, its constitution is 
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practically the same as it was before the new religion was set up 
in its place by Elizabeth. It is true that the English Metropolitan 
is no longer a permanent legatus a latere (legatus natus) and the 
number of his suffragan Sees has been sensibly diminished by the 
creation of other Archiepiscopates ; but the whole Catholic Church 
in England is now in substantially the same relationship with 
Rome as it was before the Reformation. And by our acquiescence 
in the present relationship we do not feel that we are giving the 
lie to our own past history. The Catholic Church here was always 
filially united to Rome in the fullest sense. 

Hence the efforts of Dom Bauduin to assert for the See of 
Canterbury the status of a Patriarchate “in all but the name,” 
cannot in face of the facts be successful. There was little resem- 
bling the characteristics of the historic Patriarchates—Alexandria, 
Antioch, Constantinople—in the conditions of the pre-Reformation 
Church. It was almost as completely Roman as its descendant is 
to-day. In liturgy, in language, in discipline as in obedience, it 
depended wholly on Rome. St. Augustine introduced the Roman 
Missal, and although, before the authoritative edition was enforced 
by Pius V., different ‘“‘ uses” sprang up in different dioceses, 
they constituted no real change. Moreover, as Maitland has 
finally shown in his “ Canon Law,” the pre-Reformation Church 
was entirely subject to the Canon Law issuing from Rome and 
had no independent legislative powers. Could what were termed 
“ Papal exactions” have ever occurred if Canterbury had been 
a Patriarchate? The close connection of Canterbury with Rome 
and the extraordinary powers given from time to time to its 
Metropolitans only emphasize its dependence on or, rather, 
its firm and filial union with, the Holy See. If that is being 
“‘ absorbed by Rome,” then the Catholic Church in England, now 
as in the past, is in that state. But in reality there is no such 
condition, as Dom Bauduin himself has pointed out, as being 
“absorbed by Rome.” The Episcopate is of divine creation and 
represents the College of the Apostles. The ordinary, not dele- 
gated, authority of each diocesan represents a degree of indepen- 
dence which makes absorption in any strict sense impossible. 
There is not, nor ever was, any such antithesis as Dom Bauduin 
sets forth, and his suggested synthesis is therefore unnecessary. 

All this for the benefit of the only too prevalent “ lecteur 
distrait ’’ ! 

j.K. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Those who have given thought to the establish- 
many ment of peace throughout the world cannot fail 
of the Coal : : 

War. to have been struck by the object-lesson in the 
general foolishness, futility and wastefulness of 

a settlement by force, afforded by the present coal crisis. War 
means the temporary collapse of reason and justice as rules of 
intercourse, and the attempt to settle moral claims—to property, 
for instance, or to liberty or to reputation—by material violence. 
It may be the only way left in the circumstances. We cannot 
appeal to the honesty of the dishonest, or to the justice of the 
unprincipled, or to the sincerity of the false: a moral settlement 
presumes an equal regard for morality in the disputants. So 
war against an unjust aggressor is justified, or in defence of rights 
which are of national importance and can be secured in no other 
way. There are several instances in history of such wars, which 
do not necessarily find their justification in their success, except 
for the moral grandeur of their resistance to evil, bequeathed 
as the heritage of humanity. The heroic struggles of the 
Maccabees, for instance, were fruitless in the end. Wickedness 
has frequently been triumphant in this fallen world, and there 
is no State in history whose origin and progress has not been 
stained by grievous injustice, especially if that State aspired to 
be an Empire. In this war, then, which has been going on in our 
midst since the beginning of May, there can be seen little to move 
admiration, and much to merit reproof. Granting that the miners 
are fighting for a just cause, i.e., a reasonable subsistence, the 
advocacy of their rightful claims has been marked by every 
form of intemperance and disregard of the common good. As 
for the mine-owners, nearly everyone, from the Government down- 
wards, condemns them for a narrow and selfish obstinacy, devoid 
of any sense of their obligations to the community and insensible 
to any appeal save to personal interest. Finally, the Government 
itself has surprised and disappointed its admirers by a woeful 
lack of consistency and of initiative and skill in governing. 
With such elements in the field the conflict has followed war's 
usual course. Passion has ruled’instead of reason and prudence, 
senseless war-cries have taken the place of argument, both sides 
(and the Government too, if we reckon prestige) have suffered 
enormously, millions of pounds have been irrevocably lost to 
the whole community, and neither party has anything to show 
for all the misery inflicted and ill-will produced. We do not 
reckon the return of the miners to work as a victory, even if it 
should become universal. They may have been defeated, but 
their opponents have not won, By their callous indifference to 
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everything but their own pockets, by their indifference to the Coal 
Report which cost the community 23 million pounds, by their 
contemptuous refusal, unprecedented in its foolish discourtesy, of 
the patient Government's invitation to a further parley, the mine- 
owners have brought compulsory expropriation of the coal in- 
dustry by the State,on no favourable terms, immeasurably nearer. 
It is already on the Labour programme, but hitherto as a vague 
socialistic aspiration; now they have done much to make it cer- 
tain. Owing to their divorcing humanity from economics, the 
next Labour Government will be more socialistic than the last. 
Unless, indeed, at the last hour the owners alter their policy, and 
definitely agree to set their house in order in accordance with 
the Samuel Report. This war, like most others, will result in 
the financial exhaustion of the combatants and, since it is an 
internecine conflict, in a permanent loss to the community which 
tolerated it. 


The community tolerated it because it expected 
the Government at every moment to act. The 
Government did act, was prodigiously active, 
but because its action was not firm nor con- 
sistent, because it failed to implement its own costly Report, and 
because, by passing the Eight-Hours Act, it seemed to favour 
the strongest side, its activity was ultimately futile. It is in vain 
that the Prime Minister, contemplating the resulting disaster, 
pleads impotence, and says, “See what comes of Government 
interference.” In the interests of domestic peace we welcomed 
Mr. Baldwin’s accession to power and considered his claim to 
represent the whole nation as fairly justified.1. He had an over- 
whelming majority of more than 200, and the country as a 
whole undoubtedly looked to him to put into practice those 
generous aspirations towards social peace and justice which he 
had so often and so eloquently expressed. But somehow or other 
he has come to despair of himself, and has let himself be con- 
quered by the ill-will of those he tried to reconcile. He has said 
that the coal industry must first settle its own disputes and then 
approach him for legislation to embody the settlement. He has, 
in other words, invited the lion and the lamb (or, if you will, a 
pair of tigers) to come to an agreement whilst he kept the ring. 
The Christian theory is that Government must take especial care 
of the interests of the weaker amongst its citizens, and, if occa- 
sion arise, prevent their exploitation. But Mr. Baldwin's Govern- 
ment contains no representative of the working-classes, in spite 
of the fact that he is supported, so it is claimed, by hundreds of 
thousands of working folk. He has not cared to give it even the 
semblance of representing more than one class. And he has made 


The Government’s 
Share in 


the Impasse. 


' See ‘‘A Chance to Cure Socialism,"’ Tae Montu, Dec., 1924. 
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little apparent effort to show that the interests of the workers 
are as faithfully considered as if they themselves were looking 
after them. He has done much where there was no opposition : 
the housing-question, for instance, is well on the way to solution. 
But here where statesmanship was needed, he has not risen to 
the height of the occasion. 


Here, then, we have two children in the national 
S family falling out with each other, inflicti 

Stites amily falling out with each other, inflicting 
Missed. serious injuries on each other and incidentally 
wrecking much of the family furniture, whilst 

the paterfamilias contents himself with saying plaintively, “ Stop 
it”! We are not convinced by Mr. Baldwin's plea that he can 
do nothing unless the disputants cease to dispute. There are 
many ways of bringing pressure upon recalcitrants, showing them 
that reconciliation will be to their best interests, During the war the 
authorities very rightly “took power” to do this or that. In any case 
the Government is above all sections, and cannot allow the general 
interests to suffer from sectional quarrels, The right of self- 
vindication, because subversive of general order, has been taken 
from individuals in civilized communities, but the forces of the 
law are set up to provide another and a better substitute. Simi- 
larly, groups within the community have no right to pursue their 
quarrels, irrespective of the common welfare: they too should 
apply to the law for redress of grievances. Mr. Baldwin has had 
a unique chance to draw the teeth of Socialism by showing that 
a Capitalist Government could and would protect the worker from 
the abuses of the Capitalist system,—unemployment, insecurity, 
sweating, overwork. But here in the end the Capitalists are 
going to have their will; aided, it must be owned, by the blunders 
of the miners’ leaders they have broken the power of the Federa- 
tion, the one institution which gives some show of equity to 
the miners’ contracts, and, for all the law says, for all the Report 
has said, they may now beat down wages as they please. If 
this can happen, the Socialists will argue, under a Premier full 
of the best intentions, enlightened beyond the average as re- 
gards the demands of justice, eager to have the credit of ending 
the perennial conflict between Capital and Labour, with an om- 
nipotent majority and the public opinion of the country behind 
him, what hope have the workers from a ruler less powerful 
and less righteous? It is not easy to find an answer to that query ; 
nor to justify our own inconsistency. We are trying to substitute 
arbitration for war in the disputes of nations, and here at home 
we cannot give industry a tribunal to which it may look with 
confidence for the redress of grievances. 
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It can perhaps yet be done. Mr. Baldwin 


a offered the miners a National Arbitration 
Tribunal. Tribunal to review district settlements, but 


. saddled it with a time-limit and made it con- 
ditional on the resumption of work. The miners would not be 
hurried, and the limit passed. But if the Tribunal were set 
up now and commissioned to adjudicate on the lines of the Re- 
port, we fancy that the return to work would be accelerated. 
It is urged that to be of any use arbitration must be compulsory, 
and that, practically, means the abolition of the right to strike, 
the one right which lifts the workers’ status above slavery. But 
though arbitration should be compulsory, the decision of the 
Court need only be valid for a certain definite period. After 
that, if conditions prove unworkable or unfair, the workers or 
the owners may be free to state their case again. After all, in 
civil questions, we are all living under compulsory arbitration, 
We cannot get justice of our adversary without going to law with 
him. Pending the reform of the Capitalist system and the 
gradual abolition of the proletariat, we see no other means of 
protecting the community from the effects of strikes, which at 
the best are a desperately costly way of asserting claims. The 
wage-slave, as the term itself implies, even at free-est, is only 
free to starve. 


In spite of the £300,000,000 which the coal 


paer “~ dispute has already cost the community, in spite 
pwc As of its paying its war-debts and its debtors not 


paying theirs, in spite of the heavy burden of 
unemployment which it has carried since the Armistice, in spite 
of the dislocation and disappearance of many foreign markets, 
this country is still giving proof of enormous financial strength 
in being able to carry on without very obvious signs of distress, 
and even to put bymoney. At a meeting of “ The Savings Move- 
ment” on Wednesday, October 20th, Major-General Seely reck- 
oned that the four great saving agencies—the Post Office, the 
Trustee, the Building, and the Nationa! Savings—had, deposited 
with them, a combined sum of 1,003 million pounds, mostly from 
poor investors. Yet, in spite of this example, politicians seem to 
have dropped all mention of economy. The Conservatives at 
Scarborough, the Labour Party at Margate, although full of 
plans and projects, had no time to consider this vital subject. 
One would have expected them to be anxious about the progress 
of the movement for the reduction of armaments, that strange 
form of insurance which does not guarantee the investor against 
loss by war. This country during the past six years has spent 
1,300 million pounds as price for its security: it was considered 
necessary, doubtless, or else it would not have been exacted. 
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Governments are always loth to risk popularity by unnecessary 
taxation. But since the proposal for “the reciprocal and simul- 
taneous reduction of armaments,” originally voiced by Pope 
Benedict XV., has for immediate aim the purchasing of the same 
security at a much cheaper rate, one would expect that, of all the 
works of the League, this would engage the most constant and 
intense interest on the part of the various States. Lord Cecil, 
on October 21st, assured a large audience at the Queen’s Hall 
that the various Committees and Sub-Committees, engaged on 
preparing material for the consideration of the great Disarma- 
ment Convention, had laboured with marked success at over- 
coming the many technical difficulties in the way of preparing a 
general scheme, but that the political difficulties could only be 
removed by the good sense and the good will of the different 
nations concerned. Hence the necessity of a sound and strong 
public opinion in favour of arbitration instead of war, and security 
by combination instead of competition. 


There is doubtless need of prudence in the 


The Chsice matter; there is even greater need of expedi- 
is Limitation : C ze 2 7 1 
or Wee, tion. Germany’s entry into the League on equa 


terms means that either the other nations must 
adopt her scale of armament, assumed by the Versailles Treaty 
as the standard, or she will adopt theirs. If the former course is 
not adopted, who can doubt that, say, in ten years time, Germany 
will have thrown off the shackles imposed on her and claimed a 
right to arm like the rest. And then the whole bloody business— 
we use the epithet in its literal sense—will begin again, and the 
nations will feverishly strive to outdo one another in material 
strength, with the inevitable result of war. Yet it should be 
plain that, if partial security is the fruit of partial alliances, a 
universal alliance, like the League when perfected, should create 
complete security, The matter rests, not with the two-score or 
so lesser States, but with the five or six great Powers. It is 
their want of the necessary good will and whole-hearted zeal for 
justice that delays that consummation. Desire of security is put 
forward as the main motive for armaments, but there is another 
motive not openly avowed—the desire to be able, like Brennus, 
to throw the sword on occasion into the scales, rather than rely 
on the justice of one’s cause. The desire would be scouted as 
infamous in a private suit: to bribe or threaten the judge is the 
acme of injustice: but it is because, as things are, international 
claims are little heeded unless backed by force, that it persists 
in international dealings. This traditional attitude must be 
changed by the adoption of Pope Benedict’s plan, and limitation 
of armaments will represent the fact and the degree of this 
change in international morality. 
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Meanwhile let us recognize what has been al- 
Demilitarized ready done. The implementing of the Locarno 
Zones. Treaties has created a permanent demilitarized 
2 zone on the German side of the Rhine. A 
stronger degree of security has thus been created, and it might 
be made stronger still if France and Belgium would spon- 
taneously create a similar zone on their side of the frontier. As 
Lord Cecil remarked at the Queen’s Hall meeting, disarmament 
induces security and security suggests disarmament, The 
material process and the moral result advance together, and each 
helps the other in advancing. Those who complain that the 
Locarno Treaties definitely commit Great Britain to take part, on 
one side or the other, in any future Franco-German war, forget 
that the League Covenant itself in Article 10 contains any number 
of similar commitments, and that the whole effect of the Treaty 
will be to make such a quarrel indefinitely more remote. The 
possibility of this country’s having to intervene in a Continental 
war of the kind would be much more real if the Locarno Agree- 
ment had not been made, and France and Germany, whose friend- 
ship and co-operation are essential to the permanent peace of 
Europe, had not cordially joined hands. 


It may be that disarmament will progress rather 

Regional by regional pacts of this kind than by a uni- 
Pacts. versal scheme: one would like to see all the 
frontier lines of the Balkans, for instance, 
transformed into fairly wide demilitarized zones, under the super- 
vision, as is the Rhine boundary, of the League. All that a 
State, without territory beyond its borders, can reasonably desire 
is to be secure against aggression from its neighbours: it is in 
little danger from the rest. Regional pacts in the Locarno 
spirit would prepare the way for that universal guarantee which 
is the League’s ideal. How far we are from this new mentality 
may be seen in the Press, which reflects if it does not inspire 
public opinion. According to the Press, intercourse between 
various foreign Statesmen almost necessarily implies intrigue 
against one country or another, The discussions between M. 
Briand and Herr Stresemann brought about, in this idea, the con- 
versations between Sir Austen Chamberlain and S. Mussolini. It 
is never considered possible that these distinguished men may 
have the common good, European peace, in view as much as any 
sectional interest. The Press will probably be the last institu- 
tion to get out of the old grooves, for war means excitement and 
interest, and peace is dull. If only one English paper of influence 
interpreted, consistently and always, the events of the world as 
they affected the world’s peace, the gain to international harmony 
would be immense. 
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Catholic The Seventh Assembly of the League was full 
Participation in of events, besides the entry of Germany, of 
The League. ™uch moment for its future. The notice of 

withdrawal on the part of Spain and Brazil 
was the greatest blow to its stability that it has yet encountered. 
And it was made worse by its being regarded in some hostile 
quarters as a blow to the Catholic Church as well. The Cardinal 
at Manchester called attention to the desire, expressed by a 
spokesman of this group, of taking advantage of this withdrawal 
to strengthen what he called the Protestant character of the 
League, and other speakers alleged that the various Lodges of 
Freemasons were working towards the same end. This unfortu- 
nate introduction of religious ambitions into an organization 
wherein Catholics and Protestants are supposed to be working in 
harmony for a common end is greatly to be deprecated, and can 
only be effectively counteracted by a vigorous determination on 
the part of Catholics, both within the League and apart from 
it, to expose and stigmatize as they deserve such attempts at 
disunion. For this end his Eminence urged Catholics to join the 
League of Nations Union, and, by means of this body, assert their 
claim to have their rights respected in the projects and acts of 
the League. The Cardinal thought that that sinister influence 
might be part of “the nonsense which is constantly uttered about 
the superiority of what are called the Nordic races over the 
Latin races,” and was inclined to believe that the departure of 
Spain and Brazil was traceable to the same cause. And he went 
on to call for the exercise of Catholic citizenship in this par- 
ticular. We must prove our worth by doing our share in the work 
for which the League exists. “It is no use merely to criticize: 
it is worse than useless to stand aside from these world-move- 
ments.”” Hence his anxiety for growth of Catholic membership 
in the League of Nations Union, which is of necessity predomin- 
antly non-Catholic in composition but which is pursuing the 
purely Catholic aim of peace. Hence his own keen interest in 
the educational work, directed to the same end, of the Catholic 
Council for International Relations. The Church, with her clear 
and definite tradition of morality, has a contribution to make to 
the cause of international peace which cannot be easily found 
elsewhere, and it is the duty of her children to realize and 
provide it, 


Equality The constitutional student will have noticed 
of States and much to interest him in the debates of the 
Dominicas. Assembly. There is a growing tendency to 

assert practically what is theoretically granted, 
viz., that all sovereign States, as such, are equal before the law, 
possessing all the intrinsic rights of Statehood. But there are 
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extrinsic elements of difference, arising from the variety of in- 
terests and responsibilities, which overshadow this equality, and, 
although no one would claim that, in matters of dispute those ex- 
trinsic differences should influence the judge’s decision, still in 
matters where there are no rival claims of justice, it is right 
that those who shoulder heavier burdens should in another sense 
carry greater weight. Hence, the original assignment of perma- 
nent Council seats to the chief Powers and the attempt to arrange 
the others on a basis of relative importance, not of essential 
equality. It is an unsatisfactory arrangement, precisely because 
it professes to decide that relative importance, and the national 
estimate may not coincide with the international, but it is difficult 
to see yet how it can be improved. 

Another problem strikes nearer home, and that is the status of 
the various constituents of the British Commonwealth. It is being 
ventilated at the moment in the Imperial Conference, but it was 
previously raised in the League Assembly when Canada made 
a formal claim to a seat on the Council, and Ireland was actually 
proposed and obtained ten votes. General Hertzog, the South 
African Premier, has declared that South Africa will not be 
content until her complete independence is internationally re- 
cognized, but he does not seem to have faced all the conse- 
quences. Complete independence means responsibility for its 
maintenance, i.e., the raising of an independent defence force. 
One cannot belong to the British Commonwealth in favorabilibus 
merely, enjoying the advantages of the connection and refusing 
to admit the drawbacks. But since the Dominions have claimed 
and been allowed “independent-nation”’ status in the League,— 
a claim so far acted on that they are not bound by the Locarno 
Treaties and that they are beginning to have separate repre- 
sentatives with foreign States—there has arisen a real dilemma 
which only time can solve. When the League has become so per- 
fectly developed as to guarantee the defence of all its members, 
then the political independence of the Dominions can be asserted 
with more plausibility. But now, if applied, for instance, to 
Newfoundland, the population of which is just over a quarter 
of a million, about that of Nottingham, the claim of international 
independence would seem incapable of being sustained. 


President Wilson in one of his Fourteen Points 

The Drawbacks advocated “the removal, as far as possible, of 
of Tariffs. all economic barriers, and the establishment of 

an equality of trade conditions among all the 

nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for 
its maintenance.” How little that particular point has entered 
into the self-consciousness of the nations is illustrated by a map 
of Europe lately designed, wherein the frontiers are marked by 
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tariff-walls drawn to scale. It would seem that every European 
nation in its own supposed self-interest has, either for revenue 
or to develop home-production, busied itself after the fashion of 
Balbus, with the result of impeding the free circulation of goods, 
to the detriment of universal prosperity, é.e., the total growth of 
wealth, and to the loss of the particular consumer. An inter- 
national statement, signed by great bankers and industrialists 
all over the world, was published in the papers for October 2oth, 
entitled “A Plea for the Removal of Restrictions on European 
Trade,” and shows how these tariff-walls, erected to further 
political interests or to indulge in racial animosities, have pro- 
longed and increased the economic dislocation caused by the war 
and created widespread and quite unnecessary distress. 


There can be no recovery in Europe [say these eminent 
men, speaking in their own interests but surely speaking the 
truth] till politicians in all territories realize that ¢rade is not 
@ war but a process of exchange, that in time of peace our 
neighbours are our customers, and that ¢heir prosperity is a 
condition of our well-being. If we check their dealings, 
their power to pay their debts diminishes, and their power to 
purchase our goods is reduced. Restricted imports involve 
restricted exports, and no nation can afford to lose its export 
trade. (Italics ours.) 


That is common sense, although there may be particular cases 
when for purposes of revenue (i.¢., a form of indirect taxation 
since the consumer has to pay an enhanced price) or to foster a 
real, not an artificial, home industry, tariffs are advisable. But 
on the whole they are an irritant and consequently opposed to 
peace. The work of the International Labour Office attached to 
the League of Nations is largely concerned with trying to equalize 
conditions of labour all over the world, so that one plausible 
meason for tariffs—to keep out sweated goods—may as far as 
possible be removed. The “ Bankers’ Manifesto,” as it has been 
called, has received emphatic endorsement from the Council of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, which met in Paris on 
October 20th,—a fact which goes to prove that international 
finance has not the influence in the political sphere generally 
ascribed to it, since it could not prevent and cannot remove 
the trade-barriers everywhere existing. 


Bishop Barnes of Birmingham must be badly 

A Bishop and served by his press-cutting agency if he has not 

a Dean. by this time realized that there are limits of 
decorum and good taste which even a modern 

rationalist may not overstep without incurring universal reproach, 
His lamentable utterance on St.Francis, a man “obsessed,” to 
VOL. CXLVIII. EE 
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the astonishment of this Christian bishop, “with the idea of imi- 
tating Christ,” has excited disgust and reprobation on every side, 
not the least from members of the Bishop’s own communion. 
He may .be left to that righteous judgment, but it remains a 
constant wonder how the microbe of anti-Catholicism, once in- 
vading the system, makes cultured and learned men like Bishop 
Barnes and Dean Inge utter scurrilities that would disgrace a 
Kensitite. The latter has declared that “no Catholic priest can 
be a gentleman,” yet, taking Newman's celebrated definition of 
that class, it would be easy to show that the Dean himself fails 
in every particular to fulfil it. It would almost appear that 
Dean Inge, like Bishop Barnes, had at last gone too far even 
for a public very tolerant of any abuse of Catholicism. A recent 
book of his, “England,” has met at the hands of the 7¥mes 
Literary Supplement and of the Saturday Review a scathing 
reception which is not more scathing than it is just. Here are a 
few extracts from the latter—‘“‘ This delight in prejudice for its 
own sake plays havoc with a clear understanding”: “The fallacy 
lies partly in the Dean’s notorious temperament, partly in the 
shameless prejudice or emotion disguised as thought”: “ By con- 
stantly giving way to good old no-Popery sentiments, and others 
on the same level, the Dean at best interrupts his serious argu- 
ments and at worst falsifies them.” And the paper declares at 
the end that “the publication of such a work at this crisis by a 
man of Dean Inge’s reputation is the worst service to England 
that he has in his power to do.” This comment would have been 
more severe if “position” had been put for “reputation.” 


s The annual Church Congress gives a more ac- 
ae. curate picture of Anglican faith and practice 
Church. than the more homogeneous meetings of the 

“ Anglo-Catholics.” The Anglican Congress, 

held this year at Southport not long after the Catholic gathering 
at Manchester, was devoted solely to the consideration of ‘ The 
Eternal Spirit,” and the whole complexus of current controversies 
was definitely excluded. Yet even here private judgment ran 
riot, and the final impression is hazy and blurred. The diocesan 
Bishop began, indirectly yet no less definitely, by casting doubt 
on the eternity of hell, and deprecating the motive of fear, so 
stressed by our Blessed Lord, as a means of conversion. And all 
through the Congress earnest speakers, discussing the Spirit of 
Truth, wandered hither and thither through the mists of error, 
since they lacked His guidance who abides in the Church Catho- 
lic. There was naturally no paper on that aspect of the work of 
the Eternal Spirit,—His function of keeping alive and inde- 
fectible the Church Christ instituted,—for these learned men, 
bishops and clergy and lay-folk alike, have never grasped the 
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nature and purpose of that institution. The Primate himself, 
addressing his Diocesan Conference on October 6th, defined his 
notion of the Church as follows :! “Every baptized Englishman, 
in one sense every Englishman whether baptized or not, has 
a relation to the National Church.” If only his Grace had 
stopped with that unquestionable fact! Catholics even have a 
very definite relation to the National Church: they are outside 
it. But Dr.Davidson meant more than that: he went on—‘‘a 
right, if he choose to claim it, to the ministry, public and private, 
of its officers.” The only meaning this can have is that an un- 
baptized English atheist has a right, if he choose to claim it, to 
receive Anglican Communion! No wonder the Church Times 
characterizes this as “‘an extremely curious passage.” But worse 
was to follow—“ And a share through Parliament in controlling its 
legislation and administration, its judicial system and certain 
elements of its public life,”—including, as the Gorham Judgment 
shows, what is or is not its doctrine. It was just as well that 
the Congress did not investigate the work of the Eternal Spirit in 
a Church which can be so described by its official spokesman. 


A His Grace of Canterbury, whose attitude on 
The a artificial sterility in the House of Lords debate 
Doubt. we had to deplore, since he did not dare to pro- 
nounce it intrinsically evil, i.e., always and in 
all circumstances grievously wrong, has since had reason to ap- 
preciate the difficulty of taking one’s stand on a slope. His 
admission that the practice may sometimes find justification was 
immediately seized upon by the Neo-Malthusian press, which in- 
troduced it with a headline “ Archbishop approves Birth Control.” 
Of course, the statement thus unqualified was false, but head- 
lines don’t lend themselves to qualification. If what had: appeared 
was “ Archbishop allows occasional Birth Control,” the statement 
would have been lamentably true, and almost as grievous a blow 
to morality as that which was actually printed. Even whilst 
indignantly repudiating the use made of his name in that vicious 
propaganda, the Archbishop maintains his view that the deliber- 
ate frustration of conception is not always wrong and forbidden. 
He speaks of it as “an anxious and difficult subject upon which 
it is peculiarly difficult to dogmatize briefly in a cut and dried 
manner.” Nothing is easier to denounce briefly than what is of 
its own nature a sin, as we may see from the snappy dogmatism of 
the Ten Commandments, As a result of this hesitation, the Neo- 
(Malthusians have the Archbishop’s admission that circumstances 
may sometimes justify the vile practice they advocate. And that, 
unfortunately, is enough for them. 


* Church Times, Oct. 8th, p. 386. 
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We have carefully scanned the papers year by 
—_ .& eq year for the Report of that Commission on 
Report Doctrinal Unity, appointed in 1923 by the 
" Archbishops of Canterbury and York, “to con- 
sider the nature and grounds of Christian doctrine with a view to 
demonstrating the extent of existing agreement within the Church 
of England and with a view to investigating how far it is possible 
to remove or diminish existing differences,” because a clear 
statement of the kind suggested would be of immense value and 
importance, not only to the Anglican Church, but to all Christians. 
The Commission meets every autumn in full session at Oxford, 
but three years have passed and apparently nothing tangible has 
resulted. The notice issued this year, after mentioning the har- 
mony and frankness of the proceedings, says: 

There was naturally a real difference of opinion on many 
points, but almost always this resolved itself into a difference 
rather of emphasis than of substance. The Commission is 
greatly encouraged in its hopes of being able to produce 
a report which will help the different schools of thought in 
the Church of England to realize, with a new depth of ap- 
prehension, the reality of their oneness in faith and doctrine, 
despite their difference of approach and emphasis, and con- 
tribute to the diminution of their differences.! 

Father Ronald Knox in his most playfully satiric mood could 
hardly have dared to invent an answer like the above, addressed 
to the hungry sheep who have been looking up for so long a 
time, 

The tyranny of the Soviets has driven many 
oe Russians into exile, most of them, of course, 
Exiles. belonging to the Orthodox Church, but com- 

prising some Uniats. The Russian Church, as 

we know, remained in communion with Rome who created it for 
ovér a century after its Patriarch at Constantinople had gone 
into schism, and it was only finally severed from the Holy See by 
the tyranny of the Tzars. Therefore, even apart from their 
sufferings from the Soviets, the exiled Russians enjoy the special 
solicitude of the Pope, who has done much for their material sup- 
port, and is labouring through many channels to bring the great 
mass of them back to unity. Amongst the works established for 
benefit of the Uniats is the “ Apostolat des Orientaux,” established 
at Nice in 1924 by diocesan authority under the patronage of 
the Holy See, which has in view the Russian exiles in that diocese. 
At Nice an orphanage has been established with a chaplain of 
the Slavonic Rite, and it is intended to build a church or chapel 
there for Russian Catholics as soon as funds become sufficient. 
Should any of our readers be staying on the Riviera this winter, 
their zeal and charity might find profitable exercise in helping 
* Church Times, Oct. Ist, p. 357. 
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this Apostolate, which publishes a quarterly bulletin, “Union 
dans |’Eglise,” containing details of its progress. (Villa Saint 
Bénoit, Cap d’Antibes. A.M.) 


“Encyclopedia The last edition properly so called of the 


Britannica”: “Encyclopedia Britannica” was the Eleventh 
Supplementary which appeared in 1910, and strictly speaking 
Volumes. that should have been the Tenth, for, as the 


preface naively admitted, “the name of the Tenth was used only 
to indicate the incorporation of supplementary volumes which 
left the main fabric untouched.” The Twelfth in 1922, and 
the Thirteenth in 1926, illustrate the same process: three supple- 
mentary volumes in each case, added to the structure of the 
Eleventh. These are inevitable drawbacks, for the expense and 
labour of re-casting the whole great work are too enormous to be 
undertaken often. On the appearance of the Twelfth Edition, 
we, in common with other Catholic papers, had a great deal to 
say about its ethical and historical shortcomings, for many articles 
were written by those who were out of date and ill-informed 
in matters of Catholic import. It is too early to say whether 
the three volumes which have now appeared are an improve- 
ment in this respect, for only the first has reached us. We note 
that, just as “Anarchy” in the twelfth edition was entrusted 
to Kropotkin, so in this Trotsky writes of Lenin, and, gene- 
rally, articles on the sects are written by their several repre- 
sentatives. The biographical notice of Cardinal Bourne has 
Mr. Shane Leslie for author, and it may be that the plan of 
calling on Catholicsto write on Catholic subjects has been 
adopted throughout the whole three volumes. But even so 
and with the best will in the world, it is impossible that 
a scheme of knowledge, produced mainly under non-Catholic 
auspices, should not offend Catholics in countless points. Evolu- 
tion, for instance, is expounded by six scientists, none of whom 
takes the Catholic view. Biblical criticism, ethics, Christianity 
itself, are treated as no Catholic would treat those subjects, and, 
although the modern school of historians is gradually getting 
rid of Protestant prepossessions, it will take many editions of 
the Encyclopedia before the final results of pure and accurate 
historical research are adopted there. Catholics on the whole 
need not worry about this on their own account. They have 
their own Encyclopedia, and the entirely new “ Universal Know- 
ledge” enterprise, the first volume of which is soon due to appear, 
will combine a survey of the whole field of information with 
true standards of philosophy and revealed doctrine. But for 
the sake of the Encyclopedia Britannica itself, and to prevent 
what is said three times from being regarded as necessarily true, 
it would be well if Catholics, according to the advice of 7he 
Tablet, would call attention to whatever errors they may note 
in these Supplementary Volumes. 

THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful artitles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Christ the King [7 ad/et, Oct. 23, 1926, p. 529]. 

Jesus, The Character of [Archbishop Goodier in MONTH, Nov. 1926, 
Pp. 398). 

Liberty of Conscience, True meaning of [P. L. Blakely, S.J., in 
America, Aug. 21, 1926, p. 447]. 

Native Clergy, Zeal of the Church for [Dom Maternus in Messenger 
S.H., Nov. 1926, p. 321]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Alsace-Lorraine, Catholic spirit of [M. de Finchville in Southwark 
Record, Oct. 1926, p. 290]. 

Catholicism in France: gains and losses [A. Bessiére in Revue 
Apologétique, Oct. Ist, 1926, p. 5]. 

Freemasonry and the Church [H. Thurston, S.J., in MONTH, Nov. 
1926, p. 385]. 

Froude (J. A.) defends the XVI. century Spaniards [W. H. Kent 
in Tablet, Oct. 23, 1926, p. 532]. 

Indecent literature, Projected legislation against, in Ireland [R. S. 
Devane. S.J., in /risk Ecclesiastical Record, Oct. 1926, p. 357]. 

Mexico, American Federation of Labour supports Calles as a 
Socialist [D. Goldstein in America, Sept. 18, 1926, p. 541]. 

Petrine Rights, Strong Protestant support of [V. McNabb, O.P., in 
Catholic Times, Oct. 15, 1926, p. 11]. 

Wells, H. G., his advocacy of loose-living condemned [Fr. Gillis in 
Catholic World, Oct. 1926, p. 114]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Action Francaise, Documents concerning reproof of [Documentation 
Catholique, Oct. 23, 1926, p. 641]. 

Antioch Chalice. Authenticity denied [L. Jalabert, S.J., in Ztudes, 
Oct. 20, 1926, p. 197]. 

Catholic education, the Cardinal's scholarship scheme [7 ad/et, Oct. 9, 
1926, p. 465]. 

Catholicism in Canada [A. Dugré in Ziudes, Sept. 20, 1926, p. 729]. 

Chinese Hierarchy, The new [A. Brou in Ztudes, Oct. 20, 1926, p. 129}. 

Demonology: Recent researches [L. Rouse, S.J., in Etudes, Oct. 20, 
1926, p. 214]. 

Peace, The Problem of International [J. F. Thorning,S.J., in America, 
Sept. 11, 18, 25, 1926]. 

Social and Economic Crisis in England [by A. Lugan in Catholic 
World, Oct. 1926, p. 57]. 

Social Thought, Modern [A. Sanderson Furniss in Catholic Woman's 
Outlook, Oct. 1926, p. 89]. 

Spain: Her title to a permanent Council Seat in the L. of N. [Lujs 
Izaga in Razdén e Fe, Sept. 25, 1926, p. 387]. 

Sterilization an abuse of State-powers [C. Bruehl in Homiletic Review, 
Oct. 1926, p. 1]. 























REVIEWS 


1—THE “STATIONS” OF THE ROMAN MISSAL! 


HE veteran historian and archeologist, Father Hartmann 

Grisar, S.J., has given us in this slender, but closely printed 
volume, a monograph of great interest to liturgists, which could 
not probably have been compiled by any other scholar amongst 
contemporaries now living. It involves a quite remarkable local 
knowledge of Rome in the time of the early Popes, a minute 
acquaintance with the historical incidents of the same period, an 
understanding of the relations of the early Mass books and of the 
“ Perikopen-system ” which since the time of Ernst Ranke has 
been so carefully and profitably investigated by scholars like 
Dom G. Morin, F. Wiegand and Dom A. Wilmart, and with 
all this a power of correlation with the liturgical usages obtaining 
in Constantinople and Jerusalem, not to speak of Milan and 
Ravenna. Father Grisar finds that the formularies still extant 
in our Missals preserve many interesting traces of their close 
connection with the stational churches at which the synaxis 
of the Faithful took place in early times. He has many curious 
analogies to note and suggestions to make concerning the rites 
of Holy Week, the characteristic features of the Advent and 
Christmas cycle, of the Ember and Rogation days, and the octaves 
of Easter and Whitsuntide. Some of his suggestions are no doubt 
open to question, but our author does not rashly dogmatize, and 
while this volume—no doubt for reasons of economy—is printed 
absolutely without footnotes of any kind, still careful references 
for every statement are incorporated in the text, and the reader 
gets the impression that no important recent study bearing upon 
the points here discussed has been overlooked. Among matters 
of particular interest we may note the influence which the 
presence of a neighbouring well or water-supply seems to have 
exercised upon the choice of the antiphons and lessons, or again 
the colour given to the Stational Mass by the remembrance that 
the district was identified with a favourite cemetery or burial- 
place. Of course the scrutinies and other incidents in the 
preparation of catechumens for baptism have left, as Mgr. Duchesne 
and Dom. Morin long ago pointed out, conspicuous traces in 
our Lenten liturgy, but though Father Grisar sometimes takes 
his readers over familiar ground, he has almost always something 
to add in the way of fresh illustrations. A map of ancient Rome 


1 Das Missale im Lichte Rémischer Stadtgeschichte—Stationen, Perikopen, 
Gebréuche, von Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. Pp. vi. 
120. Price, 7.60 marks. 1925. 
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would, it seems to us, have been a useful adjunct to this little 
monograph. Also there are, we rather regret to say, no plans or 
pictorial embellishments, nor even any general alphabetical 
index. fonsidering the wide range of subjects touched upon in 
the volume, a mere list of the stational churches in alphabetical 
order seems to us inadequate. But it would ill beseem us to 
quarrel with trifles which probably concern the publisher more 
than any one else, and we can only offer the venerated author 
our heartiest congratulations and thanks for having concentrated 
into a small space so much valuable information which would 
with difficulty be found elsewhere. 


2—HOPES FOR CIVILIZATION! 


HE book aims at being a guide to a better future for the 

German nation, “a sign-post at the cross-roads.’’ In its short 
career it has proved already a great success, for within less than 
two years it has gone through three editions. It resembles in 
a way a more recent book—Dean Inge’s “‘ England ’’—by giving 
rather a topical survey than a long historical retrospect of the 
actual contemporary problems with which it deals. But how 
utterly unlike it isin other aspects! One cannot help feeling that 
the pessimist of St. Paul’s is more familiar with his, we imagine, 
very extensive library than with real pulsating modern life. No 
doybt he has read many books—too many, perhaps !—about 
“Labour,” but met too few labourers. Professor Zach combines 
deep philosophical insight into social and literary problems with 
practical experience as a Christian social leader. There is another 
great difference between the two in their conception of and 
outlook into the future development of their respective countries. 
The Dean only anticipates a gradual decadence of the present 
civilization. The period of England’s commercial development 
has gone and shortly the nation will settle down into a quiet 
agricultural existence, provided it accepts the Dean’s remedies 
against utter ruin, “ Eugenics’’ being one of them. Professor 
Zach is animated with hopes of a revival of Christian culture and 
looks with sound optimism into the future. He is able to do so 
because he believes in the vitality of Christ’s Church, which once 
more will influence public and social life as she did in the past. 
Whilst Dean Inge hates the Catholic Church, Professor Zach sees 
in her the great God-sent guide for modern society, clearly proving 
that all our class-hatred and social unrest dates from the violent 
rupture with the ancient Christian culture in the sixteenth century, 
which prevented an organic natural development of social and 





1 Modernes oder Katholisches Kulturideal? By Professor Franz Zach, Dritte 


Suflage. Freiburg: Herder and Co. Pp.xiv. 404. Price, 10.00 m. 
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economic life. No need for Professor Zach to view Democracy 
as a Disease, as Dean Inge does; to him Christianity is not a 
religion ‘‘ never likely to be acceptable to the majority,’’ reserved 
for the aristocracy of rank and caste and rigid social outlook, but 
“ the salt of the earth ’”’ meant to renew the whole human society 
top and bottom. Whilst Dean Inge’s treatment of industrial 
unrest lays too much stress on external “ agitators ” and “‘ devilish 
conspirators ’—apparently otherwise known as trade unions— 
Professor Zach emphasizes social justice and the true democracy 
of universal brotherhood and Christian charity, as the great and 
unfailing remedies for a speedy recovery of human society. The 
book may also be regarded as an implicit answer to Oswald 
Spengler’s “‘ Decay of Western Culture ’—a riposte of Christian 
optimism to pagan pessimism. 


3—A HISTORY OF CONFIRMATION? 


HIS is a work written, as the preface indicates, for the 

Anglican clergy in order to give them the historical and 
doctrinal background of the rite: it is to be followed by a further 
volume, dealing with more immediately practical questions 
concerning the Sacrament. It is, on the whole, a disappointing 
book: the essay form has led to much overlapping and to undue 
compression, and there is hardly any of its topics which is not 
more fully and more convincingly studied in Catholic works, 
such as P. Galtier’s article Imposition des mains in the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie. 

The longest chapter is Canon Ollard’s very full and obviously 
first-hand study of “‘ Confirmation in the Anglican Communion,” 
a study which may have importance for theologians within that 
church, but is not very interesting to others. Another chapter 
contains short accounts of Confirmation as it is administered in 
churches of the Latin rite, and in the Eastern Orthodox Church ; 
and Dr. Feltoe also contributes a liturgical paper, far too brief, 
indicating the development of the rite and the variations that 
have taken place in it. Dr. Lowther Clarke discusses the Laying 
on of Hands in the New Testament: his conclusion is that the 
Apostles, perhaps instructed by Our Lord, instituted and con- 
ferred the rite of Confirmation on the Day of Pentecost ; he does 
not, however, see any evidence for the “‘ existence of Confirmation 
as a separate Sacrament with graces of its own,” though the 
Sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation “ are separate theoreti- 
cally in that they represent the negative and positive sides of 
Christian initiation.” The relation of Confirmation to Baptism, 


1 Confirmation, or the Laying-on of Hands. Vol. 1.: Historical and Doc- 
trinal. By various writers. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. vii. 342. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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which is a question that reappears constantly throughout the 
book, is dealt with explicitly in a separate chapter by Mr. K. D. 
Mackenzie. He gives considerable attention, as is natural, to the 
views of Dr. Mason and Mr. Puller, who regard Baptism as only 
bringing certain gifts, in particular regeneration and forgiveness 
of sins, conferred by the Holy Ghost, from without, while the 
personal indwelling of the Holy Ghost is the special gift of Con- 
firmation. Mr. Mackenzie thinks that the scriptural and patristic 
evidence is indeterminate; that the Council of Trent was 
influenced by St. Thomas Aquinas, who was himself unduly 
influenced by the Forged Decretals and, in addition, misinter- 
preted his authority; that oriental teaching is also ambiguous ; 
and that even the Book of Common Prayer throws no light! 
He himself, therefore, reaches no definite conclusion: while he 
thinks it helpful to regard Baptism-Confirmation as a unity of 
which “ the former part is negative, the cleansing from sin, the 
latter positive, the reception of the Holy Ghost,” he will not 
press this to what seems to be its necessary conclusion, that 
the proper effect of Baptism is nothing but the forgiveness of sin : 
the conclusion is to him the less tolerable because higher efficacy 
would thus be ascribed to a rite which he does not believe to have 
been directly instituted by Our Lord. 

The history of Confirmation from the end of the Apostolic 
period to the Reformation is treated by Dr. A. J. Maclean. To 
the scholastic period he devotes only two short paragraphs, and 
even the treatment of the patristic evidence, where there are 
undeniable difficulties, is much too summary to be adequate. 
The concluding chapter of the book is an extremely thoughtful 
and stimulating essay by Dr. Maurice Relton on the philosophical 
and theological implications of Confirmation : his position is very 
far from that of Catholic theology, and therefore his essay cannot 
be recommended to the general reader ; but for those who have 
had a theological training, it contains much that is useful and 
suggestive. 


4—ELEMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY! 


HIS translation of P. de la Vaissiére’s book gives us the 

first Catholic exposition of Experimental Psychology in 
English. It answers, therefore, a real need and will often be 
consulted. Certainly much information can be gained from it, 
as P. de la Vaissiére has covered the whole field of Experimental 
Psychology and used a vast amount of material. Nevertheless, 
it may be well to forewarn readers of some disappointments that 


1 By J. de la Vaissiére,S.J. Translated by the Rev. S. A. Raemers, M.A. 
London: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. x1l. 438. Price 12/-. 1926. 
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await them. Experimental Psychology is still a comparatively 
new science, or shall we say, part of philosophy—and its precise 
value is not as yet fully agreed upon. Hence it may seem to say 
at the same time too much and too little. The author rigidly 
avoids what belongs to analytic and rational psychology and so 
the reader may feel at times that he is left high and dry at the 
end of certain chapters and very uncertain as to the exact bearing 
of the results of experimentation on problems of analytic psycho- 
logy. Such a sense of disappointment is perhaps inevitable in the 
present condition of the study, but one feels at times that P. de la 
Vaissiére is partly responsible. He does not make clear, for instance, 
the use and limitation of his science in such a question as Percep- 
tion; and, again, in quoting St. Thomas (p. 278) in support of 
his view that a judgment may exist without the subject who 
judges knowing of it, he appears to misunderstand St. Thomas 
and confuse analytic with experimental psychology. 

But if the author seems to say too little, he also says so much 
that his reader can with difficulty see the wood for the trees. 
Names of Continental writers abound, and theories and technical 
terms. This is a defect unavoidable in a translated work, but it 
is a pity, all the same, that the names of well-known English 
psychologists, such as Spearman, McDougall, Brown and Rivers, 
are absent. They are mostly too recent to find place in the book, 
but the absence is a real loss, for what the English Catholic wants 
above all is a critical discussion of their work. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


REISSUE of a short but valuable treatise which appeared anony- 

mously in Rome about 21 years ago but is now known to have been 
the work of P. Albert Lepidi, O.P., Master of the Sacred Palace, has 
appeared under the editorship of Pére Hugon, O.P., and with the title 
Explication dogmatique sur le Culte du Cour Eucharistique de Jésus 
(Téqui: 2.00fr.). It contains Padre Lepidi's original Latin thesis fol- 
lowed by a French version from the same hand and some pages of 
historical and critical notes regarding the spread of the devotion. 

A kindred subject is treated in much greater detail in L’Evangile 
de l’Eucharistie (Téqui: 10.oofr.), by Mgr. Pichenot, Archbishop of 
Chambéry, who shows ina series of conferences, now in a second edition, 
how the Eucharistic life of Christ reproduces that which He led on earth. 

A third treatise of the same kind is that called Les deux grandes 
dévotions de l’heure présente: & L’Eucharistie et au Sacré-Ceur (Téqui: 
5.00,fr.), by the Abbé L. Garriguet, who shows how excellently they 
can be practised together. 

It is almost impossible to speak too highly of The Mass and the 
Redemption, by Fr. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (B. O. & W.: 4s. 6d.). This 
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book is sure of an immediate and wide popularity, for it contains 
exactly what the better educated laity want to know—the theological 
and spiritual meaning of the Mass, its place in the scheme of our 
redempttfon, its practical importance in the life of the church, and—as 
a very important corollary—the layman's own part in this uninterrupted 
act of sacrifice. The first chapter, 7he Redemption, is difficult reading, 
and indeed may not be fully understood by many till they are well 
advanced in the subsequent much easier chapters. Nevertheless, it would 
be a great pity to skip it, as it is really the outline which the rest of 
the book is concerned with filling in. The author, a disciple of Pére de 
la Taille, S.J., says in his Preface: “Indeed, this small volume is in 
some degree an English synopsis of Mysterium Fidei, though I have 
given it a different setting.” It is precisely to this “different setting” 
that the “small volume ” owes its unique value, which may be described 
as the exhibition in action of Pére de la Taille’s theory. 

Other theories concerning the Mass are dealt with clearly and fairly in 
the fifth chapter, though it is open to question whether this chapter 
would not, with advantage to the structure of the book, have been 
better placed at the end even as an appendix. A certain obscurity at the 
top of page 69 is obviously due to faulty proof-correcting, as also is 
a less noticeable want of clearness on page 75. For the rest, the 
production of the book is admirable, and the price is astonishingly low. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 


The little treatise of Fr. A. Grazioli, La Confessione dei Giovanetti 
(Marietti, 31.), on hearing the confessions of children is very helpful. 
The chapter (pp. 29 sq.) concerning the nature and the necessity and 
the limits of the questions that may be put to children is particularly 
good. The confessions of children are apt to be wearisome where 
the children are not well instructed. The author warns the confessor 
that he should not allow their confessions to be perfunctory, and that 
he should frequently say a word of exhortation to children. A fixed 
confessor (or confessors) for the same children is most desirable, for 
otherwise it is practically impossible to guide the individual conscience 
to a love of virtue and hatred of all sin. 

Fr. H. Merkelbach, O.P., has written a summary treatise on chastity, 
Questiones de Castitate et Luxuria in utilitatem cleri (La Pensée Catho- 
lique: Liége: 1s. 6d.), the ground for which had already been admirably 
covered by Fr. Vermeersch, to whose great treatise all subsequent 
writers must be greatly indebted. The writer begins, very wisely, in 
giving a brief summary on physiology, so far as it affects the matter, 
and then deals with the subject in the ordinary way. His chapter on the 
causes of and remedies for carnal sins is well-timed, and will be 
especially valuable for confessors and directors of youth. A good deal 
more attention is now paid to the aspect of the question by modern 
theologians. We observe one point (p. 95, n. 5) in reference to marital 
relations with which we cannot agree, nor do we think that the reasons 
given are convincing. If the view of the author were true—and con- 
fessors not infrequently must come across the case—we fear that it 
would open the door wide to abuses, and for that reason alone the 
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view should not, in practice, be admitted. In justice to the author, 
it should be stated that he wisely uses the qualifying clause:—*“ An ita 
sit, viderint sapientiores.” 

An excellent little treatise on the doctrine and practice of Sacra- 
mental Satisfaction is given us by Fr. T. Villanova a Zeil, O.M. Capuc., 
called De Satisfactione Sacramentale in usum Confessariorum (Rauch, 
Innsbruck, 1.50 marks). The chief value of the book appears to us to 
be embodied in the fifth chapter, where the author deals with the different 
kinds of sacramental penance and those more frequently in use and 
most practical. The combination of pastoral theology with the dogmatic 
aspect of the subject is valuable. How greatly the views of confessors 
in the matter of imposing severe penances have changed may be seen 
from the extract on Collet, cited on page 66, note, if indeed Collet 
represented a common practice. The book will be read with profit 
both by dogmatic and by moral theologians. The style is clear and 
simple, and the type excellent. 

A volume of Fr. V. Cathrein on Human Acts will be acceptable to all 
Catholic professors of ethics, De bonitate et malitia actuum humanorum 
(a publication of the Museum Lessianum, Louvain: 8.5o0fr.). The author 
aims at giving a brief commentary on St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 1.2, 
qq. 18 to 21 inclusive. The matter dealt with is fundamental, and it is of 
supreme importance for the understanding of the treatment by the Angelic 
Doctor of sin, virtue and vices. The book is obviously intended for 
professors or for serious students of St. Thomas. One can quite readily 
see how indispensable this commentary will be for any teacher who 
wishes to speak consistently and clearly to a class that is undertaking for 
the first time the study of ethics or of the first part of Moral Theology. 


APOLOGETIC. 


There is some hard thinking submerged in the jam of a pleasant 
narrative, to be found in Fr. Owen Dudley’s second contribution to the 
theory of true human happiness, called The Shadow on the Earth 
(Longmans: 4s. and 2s. 6d.). In his previous volume, Will men be 
like Gods? he exposed the false ideas of humanism, of an earthly per- 
fection achieved by human efforts. Now he turns to the great enemy 
of the humanists, physical suffering, and shows that it has a necessary 
place in the perfecting of man, and that, so far from being incompatible 
with happiness, it may even enhance it. The story is very readable, 
the dialogue brisk and bright, and a fair showing is given to the 
adversary to whom the Cross is a scandal. And under the light dialogue 
much sound philosophy is insinuated, and the reader almost uncon- 
sciously is made to realize how that philosophy alone can account for, 
and make the best of, the whole of life. 


LITURGICAL. 


The new feast of October 31st devoted to Christ the King is ex- 
plained historically, doctrinally, and liturgically, in an appropriate volume 
called La Féte et la Messe de Jésus-Christ Roi (Téqui: 6.50 fr.), by a 
Seminary Professor. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 


P. Vittorino Facchinetti, O.F.M., has already celebrated two charac- 
teristic virtues of his Seraphic Father in the volumes Soyez /oyeux and 
Soyez Amis, which we have noticed. Now appears a third equally 
characteristic of St. Francis, Soyez Apdétres (Lethielleux: 9.0ofr.), trans- 
lated by the Abbé Ph. Mazoyer. Certainly, no devotion to St. Franais 
which does not share in his zeal for souls can be genuine, and P. Facchi- 
netti shows how that zeal may be effective. 

A new edition of the Noveau Mois du Sacré-Coeur (Téqui: 5.00 fr.), 
by the Abbé J. Koenig, explaining the cultus and how it may be prac: 
tised, will be welcomed by the devout. 

A noted French writer, Abbé Duplessy, of Paris, has issued a second 
edition of his Retrajte de Premiére Communion Solennelle (Téqui: 
7.50 fr.) 

There is discernible in the church a steady, though gradual growth 
in her appreciation of all that is involved in the high prerogatives of 
the Mother of God. Bl. G. de Montfort, founder of the Company of 
Mary, has done much by his writings to establish her position as 
Mediatrix of all divine graces, and in a little treatise, The Reign of 
Jesus through Mary (B. O. & W.: 3s.), translated from the French 
of Fr. Gabriel Denis, S..M.M., by Fr. A. Somers, S.M.M., the lesson 
of his writing is explained and illustrated and emphasized. 


ASCETICAL. 


The words of H.E. the Cardinal on Ecclesiastical Training 
(B. O. & W.: 3s. 6d.) would in any case command the attention due to 
a writer of his rank. But the Cardinal's noted devotion to the training 
of the clergy throughout the whole of his episcopal life, and even 
before, makes this outcome of his experience and observation doubly 
valuable. He insists very strongly that the secular study engaged in by 
seminarians, in the lower and higher courses, should be strictly subordin- 
ated to their spiritual development, since a learned cleric who has not the 
spirit of his state is rather a danger than an advantage to the church. 
He gives many practical suggestions as to how this subordination is 
to be maintained, stressing especially the importance of inculcating the 
habit of prayer, which is properly speaking the effort of the soul, 
enamoured of the Divine Perfection to enter into closer and closer union 
with It. Certain documents, relative to the nature and spirit of semin- 
aries, and an account of the development of that of Westminster, together 
with a very practical allocution of the Cardinal's on Mental Prayer, 
form an appendix to this helpful little book. 


HISTORICAL. 


The high distinction of a valuable preface by Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
recommends a little historical essay by George P. Shaw called An Old 
Story of a Highland Parish (Sands: 5s. n.) and relating to the parish of 
Mortlach near Dufftown in Banffshire. The story is important, as it 
illustrates the early history of the Celtic Church from the writings of 
Bede and Adamnan, and such modern authorities as Dom Gougaud, 
O.S.B., and it emphasizes the usual tragedy of the Reformation, political, 
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primarily, as in England, from which Scotland is only gradually re- 
covering. The book is adorned by several pleasing line-drawings. 

Recent events at Chicago have brought into renewed notice an ex- 
haustive account of The Catholic Church in Chicago: 1673-1877 (Loyola 
Press, 1921) by Father G. J. Garraghan, S.J., wherein the marvellous 
development of the Faith there is traced with painstaking skill from 
original documents. We hope that Chicago Catholics will demand a 
new edition with a supplement chronicling the advance of the last half- 
century. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The last labours of the well-known Dr. Marchand of Lourdes, some- 
time President of the “ Bureau des Constatations,” appear in the book 
entitled Nouvelle Série de Guérisons, 1923-1925 (Téqui: 12.00 fr.) which 
contains records of the ailments and cures of twenty-seven privileged 
people. It is well to have such records accessible for, although the author 
would not insist on their being miraculous, at any rate they are non- 
natural, which is all that medical science is justified in declaring. 

A plentifully illustrated brochure called Les Petits Chinois (Téqui: 
2.00 fr.) by G. Gibert, S.J., shows that not all China is given up to civil 
war but that at Nankin the work of the Holy Infancy is pursued with 
ardour and success. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Diary (B. O. & W.: 1s.) for 1927 appears without the 
customary daily quotations from the ascetical classics, and is otherwise 
reduced in size. 

Apropos the centenary of St. Francis, his beautiful Song of Brother 
Sun, translated into English after the form of the original, has been 
issued as a twopenny leaflet by the S.P.C.K. 

The C.T.S. continues to be busy with new pamphlets and reprints. 
Amongst the former are:—Schools and the Evidence Guild, a descrip- 
tion of the actual practice of evidence work at Stonyhurst, edited with 
notes by Mr. F. J. Sheed: “ The Pope’s Intentions,” a description, and 
much more, by Fr. Martindale, of a new “Society for the Maintenance 
of the Holy See,” which is meant, amongst other things, to regulate 
and establish the financial aid due from his children to the Holy Father, 
and others to be noticed later. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERsITY PREss. 
The Philosophy of Francis Bacon. 
By C. D. Broad. Pp. 67. 
Price 2s. 6d. n. 
Catuotic RecorDs Press, Exeter. 
Origin and development of Roman 
Liturgical Vestments. By R. 
James. Pp. 32. Price, Is. 
Historical Events of 1925. By 
B. Dunlop. Pp. 60. Price, 
1s. And smaller pamphlets. 
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Various twopenny pamphlets. 
C.T.S. or Iretanp, Dublin. 
Many pamphlets and stories. 
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Comfort, LL.D. 
Price, 6s. n. 


the Holy Grail. 
By W. W. 
Pp. viii. 225. 
The Cambridge 
Platonists. By F. J. Powiche, 
M.A. Pp. x. 219. Price, 
7s. 6d. n. Essays and Ad- 
dresses on the Philosophy of 
* Religion. 2nd series. By 
Baron J. von Hagel. Pp. ix. 

287.  Price,. 15s. n. 

Kecan Paut, London. 

The History of Witchcraft and 
Demonology. By Montague 
Summers. Pp. xv. 353. Price, 
12s. 6d. n. Thoughts on Re- 
ligion. By Samuel Shattock, 
F.R.S. Pp. vi. 220. Price, 
6s. n. 


Kenepy & Sons, New York. 
Church Historians. Edited by 
P. Guilday, Ph.D. Pp. vii. 430. 


La Bonne Presse, Paris. 
a Fermme aux Yeux Fermées, 
By P. L’Ermiti. Pp. 127. 
And other smaller publications. 
Lonomans, London. 
The Prophet Jonah: The Book and 
the Sign. By A. D. Martin. 
Pp. 102. Price, 4s. 6d. n. 
A Book of Church History. 
By Susan Cunnington, M.A. 
Pp. vi. 262. Price, 3s. 6d. 
Episcopacy and Valid Orders 
in the Primitive Church. By 


Darwell Stone, D.D. 2nd edit. 
Pp. iv. 62. Price, 2s. 6d. n. 
Cardinal Mercier. By Georges 
Goyau. Pp. xvii. 75. Price, 
gs. 6d. n. The Reformation 
in Dublin, 1536—1558. By 
Myles V. Ronan, C.C. Pp. 
Xxxil. 543. Price, 20s. n. 
The Shadow on the Earth. By 
O. F. Dudley. Pp. 143. Price, 
2s. 6d. and 4s. The Days 
of my Life. By H. Rider 
Haggard. 2 vols. Pp. xxv. 
294; vii. 286. Price, 28s. n. 
The “Grip Fast” English 
Books, 5 and 6. Pp. 160, 189. 
Payor, Paris. 

Histoire du Temple d’lsraelt. By 
E. Montet. Pp. 206. Price, 
20.00 fr. 

Sampson Low, London. 

The High Adventure. 
Farnol. Pp. 370. 
7s.6d. n. 

Sanps, London. 

Homily Notes on the Sunday 
Gospels. By Rev. F. H. 
Drinkwater. Pp. xi. 177. Price, 
3s. 6d. n. Christ our King. 
By a Sister of Notre Dame. 
Pp. vii. 212. Price, 3s. 6d.n. 
The Light of the World. .By 
L. Fonck, S.J. Pp. 169, 
Price, 4s. n. The Principles 
of Catholic Apologetics. By 
Rev. T. J. Walshe, M.A. Pp. 
392. Price, tos. 6d. n. Mar- 
garet Sinclair. Pp. 47. Price, 
3d. 

S.P.C.K., London. 

English Medieval Painted Glass. 
By J. D. Le Conteur. _ Illus- 
trated. Pp. xvi. 184. Price, 
8s. 6d. The Tree of Love. 
Edited by E. Allison Peers. 
Pp. vii. 128. Price, 3s. 6d. 

STocKwELL, London. 

The Dethronement of Shakes- 
peare. By J. H. McNulty. 
Pp. 112. Price, 3s. 6d. 

St. James's, Reading. 

History of the Faith in an English 
Town. By John Eppstein. 
Illustrated. Pp. 52. Price, 
2s. 2d. 

Tue America Press, New York. 

The Catholic Mind. Vol. XXIV. 
Nos. 15 and 16. 

Tue Liturcicat PREss, 
Minn. 

The Spirit of the Liturgy. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by V. 
Michel, O.S.B. Pp. 123. 


By Jeffrey 
Price, 


Collegeville, 


{Mention of many other publications unavoidably held over.] 





